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“Oar Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” 


PERIODICAL SEASONS, OR CYCLES. 


.. | warmest in that eycle. 


, Killed and eat their horzes. 
years, the seasons moderated, 


Afier these two 

And in seven 
years’ time the public journals resounded with 
the exclamation that within the memory of the 
** oldest inhahitant”’ there had hardly been so hot 
asammer. The yeas ‘44 and 45 were the 
Tn another seven years’ 
time, the cold became equally remarkable ; and 
it is within the memory of our youngést readers, 
that the winter of °50 and '51 was very severe— 
‘that the summer months of °51 hardly made a 
| sunagner—and «hat the winter last past was so re- 


There has been, probably for centuries, a belief markable for extreme cold, that few of our ac- 


in the minds of many, that there is a periodical 
return of seasons, or, in other words, there isa 


cycle in the seasons, so that after a certain lapse | 


of time we have a season, as it regards warmth 
and cold, moisture and drouth, similar to that 
which occurred for a certain number of years 
previous, 


This belief arose probably from the fact that 


there are cycles in the movements of the planets 
—that the period of nineteen years, or there- 
abouts, brings the moon into the same relative 
position that she occupied nineteen years previ- 
ous. Some have supposed that the cycle of the 
seasons occupied but fourteen or fifteen years— 
some that it was but eleven years. We are in- 
clined to the belief that there is some foundation 


fur these opinions—but that, as yet, there has not | 
been a sufficiency of nice, accurate and scientific 


observation to fix any definite data, by which the 
exact extent of this period can be determined and 
made certain. 

We are somewhat confirmed in this belief, 
from what we can recollect, and from the perusal 
of journals of the weather, &c., kept by some 
persons also, for a series of years back. 

A writer in one of the Canadian papers brings 
forward some interesting remarks upon this sub- 
ject, which are worthy of consideration by far- 
mers. He concludes that that there is a return 
of similar seasons at intervals of thirteen, fourteen 
and fifteen years, and many think there is a pe- 


which have been constructed with the greatest 
labor and care at the Greenwich Observatory, 
near London, under the direction, and at the ex- 
pense, of the British Government, serve to show, 
by comparison of records kept during seventy-five | 
years past, that the character of the seasons of | 
successive years respectively changes according 

to a fixed law, though the nature of that law is, 

perhaps, not even suspected. The cycle in 

which we are brought again to the same temper- 
ature is ascertained to be fifteen years. 

As many of our readers, we know, feel 
interested in this question—they having directed 
their attention and observations to it for several 
years—we will quote below what he says. 

The facts and appearances in Canada, where 








-quaintance can relate anything to surpass our 
recent experience. 

All these things, duly considered, will serve to 
show us, that, when nature is attentively obser- 
ved; when all phenomena and facts are noted, 
treasured up and studiously compared; the laws 
of even the most subtle agents, and most mys- 
terious operations, may at least be discovered. 
It is not much, indeed, that the most favored sons 
of science have as yet ascertained in this depart- 
ment; and we do but learn a little from them at 
second hand. Yet knowledge is precious : know- 
ledge is power; and though we may never under- 
stand all the mysteries of the earth's atmosphere, 
| we are sure not to lose by learning what we can.” 


| neeeneientienane 

| HURRYING UP THE TOMATOES. 

It is well known by those who raise tomatoes 
| in Maine, that the seasun is rather short for them, 
| and that a portion of them do not get ripe, unless 
| artificial means be used to help themalong. The 
| Working Farmer gives the following directions 
| for hurrying this business. The chief operation 
depends upon shortening in the vines, or in other 
words, clipping off the /ops or ¢ips of the branch- 
es. All must observe, says the writer, that 30 
per cent. (one-third) of the tomatoes grow within 





cent. of the vine, containing 10 per cent. of the 


| fruit, grows above this point ; therefore cut it off | 


j and remove it with the small tomatoes. 
| will increase in size more than equal in value to 
those removed. 


GOOD FOR THE CUCUMBERS. 

The Farm Journal gives a very good method 
of supplying cucumbers and other plants and 
vines, with a steady supply of water. The Edi- 
tor says it has been successfully tried by a gen- 
| tleman of Lancaster, Pa. It is, in fact, putting 
| into practice the principles of capillary attrac- 

tion and the syphon, as follows: A small ves- 
‘sel, of wood or earthen ware, full of water, (he 
| used paint kegs) is placed near the cucumber hills. 
A piece of rope, first thoroughly soaked in water, 
| was then laid from the water in the vessel to the 
roots of the vines. The water will then continue 
| to pass from the vessel through the rope to the 


the writer made his observations, may not tally | roots, thus maintaining a sufficient degree of mvis- 
exactly with similar observations here in Maine. | ture to keep them in a flourishing condition when 
We, however, have a pretty vivid recollection of | all the vegetation around was parched with 


the cold during the season of 1837. We saw 
ice an inch thick, which furmed in a tub of water 


jdrouth, 
| perfectly, the rope be a soft or slack twisted one. 


We conceive that, in order to succeed 


on the first day of May of that year; and also | If no rope is at hand, a piece of old cloth twisted 


recollect the severe frosts which occurred in the 
latter part of August of the same year. 


The early frosts of last year, which was four- | of the vessel, so as to enable it to convey all the | 


teen years later, are within the recollection of all. 
The following are the remarks of the writer 


on a rope will answer. 


The end immersed in 
the water should be placed down on the bottom 


water in the vessel. 





alluded to. Afier asvertaining the facts above | SEEDING DOWN IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER. 


mentioned, as 8Wwn by the records of Green- 
wich, he says : 

“Shortly before meeting with this information, 
[ found occasion, in conferring with a friend on 
his recollections, and comparing them with all | 
that l had previously gathered, to remark that 
there must be a fraction of a year in the cycle; 
because that the period of seven years, and its 
multiple fourteen, though very near the mark, yet 
in a long course of years, do not exactly taily 
with facts. The periods in Pharaoh's dream, 
interpreted by Joseph and fulfilled by the event, 
Were seven years of plenty and seven years of 
famine. In respect to which it is observable, that 
the Scripture account agrees exactly with the 
natural laws ascertained by modern science : for 
any mention of the fifteenth year would not have 
been pertinent to the matter in hand; the charac- 
ter of its seasons was not important to be recor- 
ded in the volame of inspiration ; though as it 
was at the turning point, its temperature and its 
general characters were probably average. Ina 
long course of years, the continual adding of 
fourteen years to any particular year, does not 
bring us to the same condition of the seasons. 
There is a fraction of a half a year over the seven 
years, and after intervals of fifteen years, we 
shall always find ourselves in pretty nearly the 
same circumstances as to heat and cold. 

The years 1836 and ’37, were in the cold ex- 
treme of the Thermal Cycle. The effects of 
those ungenial seasons, in the climate of Canada, 
were disastrous to Upper Canada, at Jeast as far 
north as Cobourg, a village on L. Ontario, and 
not far from the meridian of Rochester, N. Y; 
it was impossible in the former of those years, to 
sit and read without a fire in August or Septem- 
ber. The whole summer was dry and cold. The 
phenomena of Aurora Borealis were wonderful, 
and among other forms, it took the following. 
Night after night, for some weeks, through with 
occasional interruptions, an arch of white light, 
to appearance about as broad as the moon, span- 


ned the heavens ; and at intervals, a fine thread of with a heavy roller. 


light, twining spirally around this arch, darted 
with almost the velocity of thought across the 
hemisphere. When the time for harvest arrived, 
cold rains completed the ruin of the little grain 
that had been able to grow. Never I should al- 
Most think, on a white man’s farm in Canada, 
Were such bare fields beheld. The summer of 
37 was nearly as bad, and the harvest not much 
better; and in that year, also, the Aurora was 
Magnificent. In January, as the writer was re- 
‘urning at night, from attendance at court, and 


Passing northwards up a bay which branches off 


fom the Bay of Quinte, the appearance was 
Presented in the northern sky of a vast tent of a 
bright red hue. In the summer, also at Toronto, 
°0 several nights, the sky overhead, for a broad 
‘pace, was observed to be of an even red hue, 
Without clouds. One more year like those two, 
would have ruined the country. As it was, the 
Poorer people to the east of Quebec, actually 


We again remind our subscribers of the im- 
portance of attending at the proper time to this 
branch of farming. 
mence this work, though in many cases Sep- 
tember will answeras well. For it is ofien so 
dry, that it is prudent to wait for rain before com- 
mitting the seed to the earth. 

There is much land which has long been mown 
or pastured, but which is not suitable for planting. 
It is wet in the spring and consequently too cold 
for corn and potatoes. Much of this kind of land 
is suffered to lie unproductive from year to year 
because the owners could plant other grounds to 
better advantage as to grain, &c. 

Still, much of this low ground would produce 
more grass than the grounds that are suitable for 
grain, provided they could have a fair chance. 
Rotation of crops is of great importance to farmers; 
but as rotation can not be practised in all places” 
a change from poor grass to good grass is much 
better than no change. 

When green sward is turned in August or 
September there is much vegetable matter buried 
under the sod. This aids the succeeding harvest, 
and a light dressing only is required to encourage 
the new seed. 

Herdsgrass and red-top seed are the best for 
this season of the year, and if clover is to be added 
it may be sown in November when it is too late 
for it to vegetate, or in any of the winter months. 
It is sometimes sown in March and April, but as 
the ground is not to be harrowed the spring rains 
are not always sufficient to bury it. 

One peck of good herdsgrass and three or four 
pecks of red-top will be enough for an acre— 
though some men sow twice as much. It is as 
injurious to sow grass seed too thick as to sow 
graintoo thick. When we have sown more than 
one peck of herdsgrass per acre we have had a 
diminished harvest. 

We recommend sowing as soon as possible after 
ploughing. There is a freshness in the soil just 
turned up, which favors germination, and it is 
better to sow the seed as soon as one acre is turned. 
Then harrow thoroughly and roll the ground 
It is prudent in many cases 
to roll down the furrows before harrowing, and 
to let the harrow pass first lengthwise of the 
furrows to prevent tearing them up. 

As grass seed should not be buried deep, it is 
best to use a brush harrow to bury it. When the 
roller is depended on, the grass seed is apt to adhere 
to itand leave spots without seed. The roller 
should go last. [Massachusetts Ploughman. 











Buacxserry Pie. Blackberries are now in 
full flavor. The following is a receipt for mak- 
ing them into pies: 

‘*Ripe blackberries will not bear washing: pick 
them over nicely, dredge them with flour, mix 
with them (for one pie) four or five table-spoons- 
ful of fine white sugar, four if you use white, five 
if you use brown; turn them into a deep dish (soup 
dish) lined with paste; wet and pinch together 
the edge of the paste; cut a slit in the top crust, 
through which the steam can escape, and bake 
forty-five minutes. 





eighteen inches of the ground, and that 90 per | 


He says | 


| the vines will not bleed, and the tomatoes left | 
riod of seven years. He says that the tables | 


August is the time to com- | 


| For the Maine Farmer 

CHEMICAL ANALYS:£.—NO. 2. 

| Carbon is the most common, and perhaps gen- 
‘erally best understood, of the organic elements, 
from the fact that the other three are only known 
in their pure form in a gaseous state, and cannot 
be detected by any of our senses. ‘Ihe diamond 
is pure carbon. Among the other varicties, char- 
coal is the most common and best known; and 
is pure, when wood is deprived of its solidified 
water, or oxygen and hydrogen, except the re- 
mainder of ash or inorganic elements. It con- 
stitutes about 40 per cent. of dry wood, fibre, 
starch, sugar, and gum. ‘These four articles are 
composed of the same proportions of the same 
elements, viz: 12 equivalents of carbon, 10 of 
oxygen, and 10 of hydrogen, represented by the 
furmula, C. 12, O. 10, H. 10. 

When wood is charred in the pit, the two lat- 
ter elements escape in their gaseous form, leaving 
the black mass of carbon behiad ; but when burn- 
ed in the air, the carbon unites with two equiva- 
lents of oxygen, furming caibonic acid gas, which 
gas is the only suurce from which vegetation de- 
rives its carbon, and is received through the me- 
dium of the leaves, in sufficient quantities te sus- 
tain vegetable growth, but this growth is much 


water being impregnated with it, which will ab- 
sorb its own bulk of this gas. 

Why these elements, or charcoal and water, 
form all the woody parts of vegetables, and the 
non-nitrogenous parts of the nutriment they con- 
tain, and why all of the various matters are form- 
ed by the same proportion of the same elements, 
| and why the properties of one substance can be 
| changed chemically to another entirely different, 
| and a thousand other things with equal novelty, 
| will be left to a generation far in the future to 
explain; but the chemist says it is so, and proves 
the fact by taking these substances to pieces, and 
| the result demonstrates this principle of composi- 
| tion ; he also, by a series of operations, converts 





| wood, or saw-dust, into bread, analogous to that 
made of flour ; and the catalytic power of sulphu- 
| rie acid, or its presence, will change starch into 
sugar, and the acid may be extracted without 
| change of quality, weight or measure. 

Now, the hows, in a pecuniary point of view, 
are of more importance to the practical man than 
the whys. Note the remarks in the two former 
| articles on this subject, and we are prepared to 
| practically approximate the science of the above, 
| by preparing manure, or food, soil, &c., for their 
|organization. ‘The ground being in a proper 
| tilth, moisture, aod warmth, the carbonaceous 
/matter of the manure, (which in the days of 


accelerated by the spongiole of the roots being | smallest to the largest ; 
surrounded by an atmosphere of this gas, and the | calves, from one to four months old, all bearing 
| as : 

| the distinct marks of the race—having the same 


j old last spring. 


iour knowledge. 


ALDERNEY OR JERSEY CATTLE. 

Mr. Epitor :—Sometime in 1850 or “51, the 
Massachusetts Society for the promotion of Ag- 
ricultare imported about a dozen of these animals, 
selected by Mr. T. Motley, Jr., of West Rox- 
bury, with much care. Several of them have 
been taken by individuals, the remainder are now 
under the care of Mr. Motley. I had the priv- 
ilege of seeing them this morning, and learning 
their characteristics from the person who has the 
direct care of them. Ia many respects, they 
are superiur to any animats Pxiave ever seen. 

First—The quality of their milk. Positive as- 
surance was given, that sever guarts of their 
milk would usually yield a pound of butter. This 
would render its quality, fur this use, fifty per 
jcent. better than most other cows’ milk. For all 
| other uses it was said to be proportionately good. 
Judging from the specimens we have seen, we 
should think this estimate worthy of credit. 

Second—Their docility and ease of mnanage- 
ment. ‘This is remarkably true of the cows and 
heifers. They appear as gentle and docile as 
kittens. No bad waits of character are discover- 
able in looks or actions, 

Third—Their sleek, short hair, and general 
neatness of appearance. 





This is true from the 
there are half a dozen 


brilliant eye, and deer-like aspect. 

There were two bulls of this class, two years 
‘These were fastened in the barn. 
One of them is a handsome, kind animal; the 
other looked as ferocious asa tiger. We learned 
that it was but a few months since, this animal 
tossed his owner several feet in the air, to his 
great personal hazard. This, and the exhibition 
by Mr. Webster’s German bull, at Franklin, 
should teach usto beware of these foreign breeds, 
when their character is not fully tested. 

Mr. Motley has also an Ayrshire bull, four 
years old, as handsome and complete an animal 
as [have ever seen. Those wishing to raise 
calves, have as fine an opportunity to command 
blood of first quality, by calling on Mr. Motley, 
as can be desired. We have oceasion to know 
that the cow furnished by Mr. Motley to Mr. 
Loring, of Beverly, is second to none within 
We are perfectly assured that 
two pounds of butter, a day, are made from her 
milk ; and that the cream, before it is churned, is 
so adhesive, that it cannot be turned from a 
pitcher, Without doubt Mr. L. keeps this ani- 
mal in the best manner ; such products will justify 
such keeping. 

If, Mr. Editor, you have never seen these ani- 
mals, I should like to know how your views cor- 





| bleaching, that ought to be gone by, congtituted 
| the principal dressing, with nothing for it to do,) 
| has a three-fuld action, viz: Ist, it is an absorber | 
and divisor of all the other elements, and heat ; | 
2d, it retains those elements in contact with the | 
silicates of the soil, enabling them to act on the 
latter like leaven; eliminating their nutritive prop- 
erties ; thus we receive a two-fold benefit for the} 
outlay, for it is consistent with reason and prac- | 
tice that high farming pays a double profit. 3d. 
As its decompcsition proceeds, it furnishes an at- 
mosphere of carbonic aeid in the soil, thereby en- 
abling the germ to send up a strong shoot, with 
power to receive double of the same gas from the 
air, through the medium of their leaves; whereas, | 
if used alone, without being charged with the | 
‘other elements to act on the silicates, or to minis 
‘ter to the growing plant, it is as useless and inert | 
as muck in the peat bed. In this view of the | 
subject, which is believed to be consistent with | 
science and practice, the calculating mind can | 
hardly fail to perceive that the amount of carbon- | 
_aceous matter, beyond what is necessary to ab- 


respond with mine. I have spoken plainly, en- 
deavoring to avoid a)] extravagance of expression. 


But if it be true, that the same feed, when used 
by a good animal, will produce products worth 
twice as much as when used by a poor one, then 
how important it is to endeavor to obiain the 
good ones. Entertaining. these views, Messrs. 
Gray, Everett and Winthrop, and others associa- 
ted with them, have spared no pains or money, 
to teach the farmers of the Commonwealth this 
lesson. In behalf of the farmers, I desire to ac- 
knowledge the favor. P. 
July 24, 1852. 


Remarks. We thank our intelligent and con- 
stant friend for these brief impressions of his visit 
at Mr. Motley’s, and for his opinions of the for- 
eign stock. We have examined the stock of 
which he speaks, and embrace this opportunity to 
do what we intended to do at once: express our 
obligations to Mr. Motley for the kind attentions 
which we received while examining the stock and 
walking over his beautiful estate. Those who 


sorb the other elements, is nearly useless, and, if| have not seen fair specimens of these animals, 
the practical farmer would economize in the ma-/ will be quite likely to consider almost any de- 


nipulation of his manures, one third of the usual | 
amount hauled into the field would better subserve 
his purpose, thus saving a large amount of labor 
in a hurrying time of the season. Or what would | 
be better, let him employ the leisure part of the 
| year in procuring the necessary seasoning, for 
| all the carbonaceous matter he can obtain, by the 
| use of the house vat, barn cellar, factory, or some 
other system. 

It is not designed, in this series of articles, to 
go overthe whole ground of chemical analysis, 
but to give a clue to the agricultural action of the 
elements which enter into and compose the ani- 
mal and vegetable organism. 

The attention of the reader is called to the fact 
which never has and probably never would have 
been practically guessed, that the carbon, which 
constitutes almost the entire bulk of the manure 
hauled into the field, is not food, but a kind of 
sponge, or receiver and divisor of the other ele- 
ments, and being acted upon by them, is carried 
forward in decomposition, or svlution, to its ulti- 
matum, viz: carbonic acid. 





Martin Mower. 
Bangor, August 12,1852. | 


Speecu or Aszort Lawrence 1x Lonpon. 
The Royal Agricultural Society of England, had 
its great annual dinner at Lewes, on the 15th 
inst. Among others present, was the American 
Minister, Hon. Abbott Lawrence, who made a 
short speech. He said : 

My Lords and Gentlemen—I have the honor 
of submitting to you a toast, and that toast is one 
of very extensive significance. It is no other 
than ‘* The Agricultural Societies throughout the 
World ;”” andJ give it with the more pleasure 
because I know that the operations of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England are bounded 
only by the horizon. 1 know that your premises 
are open to all the world. I know that my hon- 
ored colleagues on both sides of me—each repre- 
senting a farming country—their stock and their 
implements—may come here and compete with 
yours. Isay, then, that the science which has 
been and is applied to agriculture in England is 
like all other seientific pursuits—it knows no 
limits. I honor this society, then, for its liberal- 
ity ; and on the part of my country J desire to 
present my thanks to you for the great benefits we 
have derived from your publications and experi- 
ments. (Cheers.) Between our two countries 
there never was any reason—at least, any true 
reason—for feelings of alienation ; and if I could 
have my way—if I could govern and regulate 
matters, with the aid of my friend on the right, 
(Lord Palmerston,) with the kind feeling which 
I know to exist in the heart of another eminent 
individual who occupies a seat in the present 
Cabinet, we should never have war or even ru- 


| ent states. 





mours of war more. (Vociferous cheering.) 





scription of them as overwrought; but to those 
who have examined and tested them, most of the 
descriptions given will not appear extravagant. 
The verbal statements made to us by a gentleman 
who has imported some of the Jersey cows, fed 
and milked, and made the butter from their cream 
himself, fully corroborate al] that our correspond- 
Persons engaged in dairy business 
will do well to give their attention to this stock 
of cattle. If their milking qualities are as favor- 
able as their form and color are beautiful, they 
must be pre-eminently good. [N. E. Farmer. 
CLOVER HAY FOR HORSES. 

I have frequently heard it observed, that horses 
fed for any considerable length of time on clover 
hay, are liable to be attacked by cough. It is also 
asserted that this kind of feed greatly aggravates, 
if it does not occasion the heaves. Now there 
are two remedies for this, either of which, if ap- 
plied judiciously, will prove entirely effectual. 
One is to feed from a manger, instead of the 
common horse rack. The common method of 
curing clover hay, renders the foliage so dry and 
crisp, that it crumbles in being forcibly drawn 
through the slats or rounds of the rack, occasion- 
ing a fine, almost impalpable dust which, on 
being inhaled, irritates the lungs, and occasions 
coughs, &c. Another and more economical 
method is to cure clover hay in the proper way. 
By curing it in the cock, its foliage will wilt and 
dry without being deprived of its sweetness or 
elasticity, and will not crumble. ‘This [ hold to 
be the most economical, as it enables us to save 
much trouble in the busy season of haying. 

[Germantown Telegraph. 








A Prouiric Cow. A correspondent informs 
us that Benj. George, Esq., of Plaistow, N. H., 
has a cow five years old this spring, which 
brought at one birth three calves, all of which 
are now living, about three months old, and doing 
well. Two are heifers and one a bull. He 
bought the cow when two years old from an east- 
ern drover. She had acalf in May, 1849; ano- 
ther in 1850; a third in 1851; and the three on 
the third day of April, 1852. They weighed 
almost 100 Ibs. when dropped. The cow is of 
middling size. Mr. George states that the first 
season she gave milk, twenty-seven pounds of 
butter were made of her milk in three weeks. 
The calves are now ranning at pasture with the 
cow, and are thriving, of good size, and of about 
the same weight, though of different color, and 
are forsale. [New England Farmer. 





To maxe Misquitozs Leave. Tie a piece of 
flannel or sponge to a thread made fast to the top 
of the bedstead; wet the flannel or sponge with 
camphorated spirits, and the musquitoes will leave 
the room. 


| THE SURSOIL PLOUGH. 


| There is one important consideration always to | 


ibe kept in view in subsoiling 
the soil be first thoroughly drained. 


| EFFECT OF IMAGINATION ON COWS. 
It is well known to all breeders that try as much 


: 
g; and that is, that! as possible to get a pure and well marked stock-— 
It should be | now and then a singular exception will occur to 


j . » . - oy | . . : . 
drained one year before the operation of subsoil-; throw all their notions and principles into con- 


|ing is commenced, so that the cold spring water: fusion. 


| may have time to pass off from the subsoil. Al- 


Several theories have been brought 
forward to account for this fact. One is that in 


most every garden will afford an illustration of the | the various crossings that have taken place, some 


| 





intimately. 


ing in the field is so. 


Nourse, Mason & Co.; it cost forty dollars. 
Now, superior subsoil ploughs may be had in 
this country for one-fourth of the cost of that in 
England ; and they are of greater strength, for 
that plough was used only a short time before it 


hardly tell for what purpose it was intended. 


plants, and to promote the ascent of moisture, in 
dry weather. 

By the use of this plow the subsoil is loosened 
deeply, mixed with the soil and gradually brought 
to the surface, where, by changes from the air, 
snows and frost, it becomes improved, and re- 
stores in sume measure many fertilizing substan- 
ces that have been lost on old lands. 

Numerous examples have been given to the 





| ment. Yet, in some cases, it has been reported 
‘that there was no perceptible advantage from its 
use, while in other cases, the crops have been in- 
| creased fifty per cent. 

Where no advantage has been found from the 
| operation of subsoiling, the cause may undoubt- 
edly be traced to the want of proper preparation 
of the ground by draining. [N. E. Farmer. 


THE PEEL OR RIND OF FRUIT INDIGESTIBLE. 
This fact cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
the public. It applies to all fruit without excep- 
tion, and includes also the pellicle or skin of ker- 
nels and nuts of all kinds. The edible part of fruit 
is particularly delicate, and liable to rapid decom- 
position if exposed to the atmosphere ; it is, there- 
fure, a provision of nature to place a strong and 
impervious coating over it, as a protection against 
accident, and to prevent insect enemies from de- 
stroying the seed within. ‘The skin of all the plum 
tribo ie wonderfully etreng eormpared with itz sub- 
stance, and resists the action of water and many 
solvents ina remarkable manner. If not thor- 
oughly masticated before taken into the stomach, 
the rind of plums is rarely, if ever, dissolved by 
the gastric juice. In some cases, pieces of it ad- 
here to the coats of the stomach, the same as wet 
paper clings to bodies, causing sickness and other 
inconvenience. Dried raisins and currants are 
particularly included in these remarks, showing 
the best reasons for placing the fruit upon the 
chopping board with the suet in making a pudding 
of them, for if a dried currant passes into the 
stomach whole, it is never digested at all. When 
horses eat oats or beans that have not been through 
a crushing mill, much of this food is swallowed 
whole, and in this state, being perfectly indigesti- 
ble, the husk or pellicle resisting the solvents of 
the stomach, there is so much lost to nutrition. 
Birds, being destitute of teeth, are provided with 
the apparatus for grinding their seed, namely, the 
gizzard through which the seed passes, and is 
crushed prior to digestion. The peels of apples 
and pears should always be cast away. Oranges 
we need not mention, as this is always done. 
Orleans, greengages, damsons, and al] plums, 
should be carefully skinned, if eaten raw; and if 
put into tarts, they should be crushed before cook- 
ing. Nuts are as indigestible as we could desire, 
if the brown skin be not removed or blanched, as 
almonds are generally treated. [Ix. 


LARGE EGGS. 

As some of our readers may have the curiosity 
to learn what can be done in the production of 
eggs, we copy from time to time accounts of great 
doings among the feathered tribe. 

The Whitehall Chronicle has the following : 

Wuo pseats THIS. We are shown a hen's 
egg, brought from the poultry yard of Dr. Wol- 
cott, of this village, measuring 8 inches in its 
largest, and 6 inches in his smallest circumference. 

Whereupon a writer in the Whitehall Gazette 
tells the following : 

**Mr. Epitror: Lam willing to admit that 
the egg referred to above is a large one, but I 
have a Royal Cochin China pullet, now above 
ten months old, weight seven pounds, that lays, 
daily, alarger egg than can be produced from any 
other poultry yard in the country. I have since 
reading the above, measured six of the last eggs 
laid by this pullet, and find that as the smallest of 
the six measures full as much as the one belong- 
ing to Dr. Wolcott, and the two largest meas- 
ure respectively six inches in the smallest and 
eight inches in the largest circumference, the 
Doctor will have to own himself beaten. I will, 
in conclusion, challenge Dr. Wolcott, or any in- 
dividual in the country, to produce a hen of the 
same age that will weigh so heavy, or lay as 
large an egg, or as many of them as the one I 
have in my possession.”’ 

The Jefferson Farmer has also seen a big egg, 
although not quite equal to what the hens can do 
in Washington County. It says: 

** Mr. O. Dimick, of our town, has shown us 
a couple of hen’s eggs, from his poultry yard, 
that are a large specimen of eggs entirely. One 
of them measured 6 inches around the centre, 
and 7 5-8 longitudinal. Mr. D. says-his hens 
are native or common fowls, but these eggs are 
of uncommon size, whatever the size of the hen. 
Pretty large eggs for a dry season.” 

Foop ror Sick Animats. The American Vet- 
erinary Journal states that an excellent diet fur 
sick animals, is simply scalded shorts, Whena 
horse has taken cold, with discharge from the nos- 
trils, the mash may be put into the manger while 
hot, with a view of steaming the nasal passages. 








Cooper oncefslurred a certain governor by at- 
tributing the disease in the potatoes to the ‘‘mor- 
tification’ they felt at seeing so small a member 
of their family in the gubernatorial chair ! 





public, showing the great utility of this imple-| 
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| benefits of deep culture. Trenching is a more peculiarity of a forgotten ancestor, after having 
thorough operation than subsoil plowing, as it} lain dormant for several generations, has repro- 
exposes the soil ty view, breaks every portion to| duced itself. 
a greater depth, and mingles the two soils more| principle in human physiology, and without it 
None doubt that deep digging in the | sad work would sometimes be made in families. 
garden is profitable, and none who try it under) We have in our mind, a family where both the 
proper circumstances will doubt that deep plow-! parents are of dark complexion, black hair and 


This is admitted as an undoubted 


eyes, and where one of the children has red hair 


It is only a few years since the first subsoil | and light blue eyes. This seeming anomaly is 
plow was introduced into this country, and was! made to be a plain affair, when we know that in 
purchased in England fur Messrs. Ruggles, } the mother's family one of the parents was pos- 


sessed of a red head with blue eyes, and a portion 
of the children had a similar complexion. The 
same principle holds good of diseases. Certain 
hereditary diseases may not be visible in an entire 
generation, and yet make their appearance in the 


was twisted so that a common observer could | next generation. 


Another theory, by which these exceptional 


The subsoil plow isa valuable implement on} products are accounted for, is that ifa cow or 
many soils, by deepening the tillage and giving| mare have young by any particular male, the 
sufficient room for the descent of the roots of | 


young while in the womb and possessed of a 
nature, constitution and peculiarities similar to 
and derived from said male, produces a change in 
the nature, blood, constitution &c., of the female, 
to such an extent, that in any after connection 
with a different male there is a liability that the 
taint of the original impregnation may manifest 
itself in those succeeding. Facts, apparently in- 
contestable, have been brought forward to sustain 
this position. ‘I'hat all the results as yet witnessed, 
not assignable to the first theory we have men- 
tioned, may be to another, should “give us pause”’ 
from any haste to adopt the notion. 

The third theory to which we have alluded, is 
the effect of imagination on the mother. 

‘That this is a powerful force in the human race, 
cannot in the least be doubted. Too many well 
authenticated instances of monstrous births, as 
the result of excitement to the mind of the mother, 
have been recorded in scientific works, to admit 
of a doubt, Every one has some instance of this 
kind in mind. 

The imagination of the brute is lower in the 
scale, as regards power of extent, or quickness 
of action—but ia not different in every essential 
particular. Hope, fear, love, friendship, disgust 
&c.,—are as really properties of the mind of 
brutes as of the haman mind, and may be ex- 
pected to produce the same effects. 

The memorable instance of the bargain between 
Laban and Jacoh,. relative ta the division of the 
herds is inevery mind. Jacob was to have as the 
wages of his labor, all the ‘‘ring-streaked and 
spotted’’ of the cattle, or the brown sheep of the 
flocks. Laban, an avaricious and selfish man, 
immediately removed every animal that possessed 
these peculiarities from the flocks and herds, and 
gave them to his sons and put under Jacob's 
charge only those that remained. Jacob resorted 
to influence over the imagination, to secure for 
himself a fair return for his labors. He ‘took 
rods of green poplar, and of the hazel and chestnut 
tree and pilled white streaks in them, and made 
the white appear that was in the rods.”’ He 
placed these rods by the brook, or the gutter of 
the watering trough when the flocks came to 
drink, ‘‘that they should conceive when they 
came to drink.’ Toshow clearly that the effect 
produced was through the eye and mind of the in- 
dividual operated on, it is remarked, ‘‘ And itcame 
to pass whensoever the stronger cattle did con- 
ceive, that Jacob laid the rods before the eyes of 
the cattle in the gutters, that they might conceive 
among the rods. But when the cattle were 
feeble, he put them notin, so the feeble were 
Laban‘s and the stronger Jacob’s. 

An instance is recorded that a pure blooded 
polled cow was served with a pure blooded red 
polled bull. During the day however, she had 
been with a red and white horned ox. The calf 
produced was red and white, and horned. 

An instance was related to us as having oc- 
curred on the Manchester City Farm. A red cow 
was served with a red bull. Afterwards the cow 
was with and had quite an attachment to an ox 
peculiarly marked with white. The calf was 
marked with white as was the ox. 

We need more careful observations relative to 
the results of breeding. There can be, however, 
no mistake in saying that all breeders should seek 
out the best animals from which to breed. By 
best animals we do not mean the best accidental 
animal, but one who has been closely bred for 
some years. [Granite Farmer. 

Setr-Openinc Raitroap Gate. Few branch- 
es of human interest offer greater latitude for im- 
provement than those connected with railroads. 
Every day suggests some new object suited to 
render traffic along the lines of travel safer and 
easier, and then the wonder is that it was never 
so conceived before. Thinking thus, we are 
pleased to notice that Mr. E. P. Carter, of York- 
shire, N. Y., has secured a patent for a Self- 
Opening Railroad Gate. It is simple in its con- 
struction, easily applied to the track, cheaper 
than a culvert, and safer. A set of gates has 
been tested on a side rack of the New York and 
Erie railroad, at a station 65 miles east of Dan- 
kirk, and are represented as having worked to a 
charm—so easily as to open equally toa hand-cart 
at four miles an hour as to a locomotive at forty 
miles. This gate is at the same time so formida- 
ble as to head off cattle of any kind that may 
course along the track. ‘The inventor is prepar- 
ing engravings and descriptions in full, and will 
then test its utility before any railroad company 
whose interest and public spirit may prompt them 
to add to the safety of railway travel. 





To Prevent a Cow Faitine in wer Mixx. 
Wash the cow's udder and teats with pure cold 
water before milking, and then milk her morning 
and evening as dry as possible; negligence in this 
latter precaution is one of the causes of cows 
failing ia their milk. The cow should, if pos- 
sible, be always milked by the same person, and 
while the process is going on a small quantity of 
hay should be placed before the animal. This 
furnishes employment for the jaws, aad draws 
her attention from what is going on, and the milk 
is in consequence yielded freely. 

[American Veterinary Journal. 

















AMERICAN TROTTERS IN FRANCE. 
A correspondent of the Spirit of the Times 
gives a loose translation of a very funny deserip- 
tien of trotting horses and the vehicles before 


which they disport. It is as follows: 

‘There was u time whee peuple only talked of 
| English carriages and borsea, We const still talk 
‘about them in English because the United States 
vf America have not gone to the expense of a Jan- 
guage of their own ; bot it is the American hors- 
es and earrieges that now claim the notice of the 
turf. 

At first sight, the American horses have noth- 
ing to distinguish them from other horsee—the 
same allowance of head, tail and lege, they have 
only the reputation of being born trotters. They 
trot as poets make verses—without meaning to. 

To make their horses trot, the Americans have 
invented a species of vehicle marvellously well 
calculated to break the neck of whoever uses it. 

The vehicles are composed of three thiage—a 
seat and two wheels. ‘There are, also, it is true, 
two shafis, eprings, and some other details of 
coachmanship, but they are there only for the look 
| of the Thing, and out of respect, as it were, tothe 
traditions of the art. 

The seat, which occupies the centre of the 
American structure, is raised upon four iron bars ; 
lit is nearly round, and you can just sit upon it. 
It is nearly like being on aswing without a 
back. 

The wheels are simply extravagant. They 
are tall asa poplar and slender as a rose bush. 
Seat, wheels, and all, weigh just nothing. A 
sudden blast would carry it away. If old Eolus 
were alive still, he would have something to 
amuse himself with. 

When the concern is finished the Americans 
introduced a horse between the shafis and go 
ahead ! 

In such nutshell affairs the Americans make, 
they say, eighteen ortwenty miles an hour— 
they do not go by, they disappear—you see them 
once and no more. ‘I‘hree or four of these equi- 
| pages have already appeared on the Champs Ely- 
|sees, driven by light haired gentlemen, whom 
|long practice has enabled to remain in equilibri- 
| um on their aerial seat. 

But the Americans, who blow up in « steam- 
boat or railway, whenever they take a trip into 
the country, are not so careful of their persons. 

The three or four inhabitants of the New World, 
who astonish Paris by the daily spectacle of their 
rashness, expect a duzen of their compatriots sim- 
ilatly provided and mounted. In a few days 
more, the Champs Elysees _will be furrowed by 
streaks of lightning, four-in-hand, on two wheels. 














DISEASES OF THE SEASON—THE USE OF 
There were formerly certain undefined com- 


plaints during the latter part of summer, familiar 
to everybody in New England, termed diseases 
of the season, of which many died, and of which 
fruit was generally supposed to be the all pewer- 
ful cause. A greater mistake was never made 
by an intelligent community, than to suppose that 
apples, pears, plums, peaches, berries, melons 
and the like, when fully ripe, are injurious, either 
to individuals who fall below the standard of sound 
health, or to the more strongand robust. It isa 
misfortune that fruits are so dear that the poor- 
est people cannot have that of the best quality, 
and sometimes can have none atall. As all the 
laws of nature are harmonious, and one never 
conflicts: with another, it is very certain that 
fruitas were wisely intended as an essential part 
of the food of man, particularly at the season 
when they are ripe. It is necessary to exercise 
reason in the use of them as in everything else. 

If wé eat that which is decayed or crude, it is 
a violation of \a physiological law ; and so also is 
a total abstingnee from them when geattered 
plenteouslyo ver the land. Fruit, therefore, may 
be considered necessary to the maintenance of 
health, and its free consumption should always 
be encouraged, ‘Those who cannot obtain the 
good, often ravenously devour the uawholesome, 
from an instinctive desire implanted in their nature. 
To the abuse, and not the proper use of fruit, 
may be charged the ocourrence of what are called 
the diseases of the season. 

[Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
aS 


The following for cvoking vegetables 

we find in the ‘Cook's Owa Book ;"” 
Srewep Carrots. and wash your 
drain 














carrots. Scald them in be 
them and cat them inte 
in milk or cream, with @ 
chopped parsley. When done, take | 

stir into the sauce the yolks of one or ft 


and a little sugar, and pour it over 
Stewev Beers. Boil 


peel and cut them into slices. @ 
quarter of an hour with a piece: 

in flour, some onion and 
a little vinegar, salt and pepper, aod a 
garlic. Bri 

Srewep Cassace. Having washed 
bage, cut it in four, and threw #| 
water with some salt. When it 
tender, take it up, squeeze ont 
put the cabbage to drain. Then lay it 
pan with butter, salt, pepper, r 
of flour, and a half pint of 
quarter of an hour, and pour 
when you send it to the table. 

Caulifiowers may be stewed in the 
ner. 

Stewev Beans. Put into a 
parsley and small onions c 
large piece of butter rolled in flour, 
water. Stir all together, and put j9 
beans as will fill a quart measure when 
and cut small ; having first soaked them @ 
of an hour in cold water. Let them stew, 
on hot coals till quite tender. Just ; 
serve them up, stir in the yolks of twe *ge* 
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To make a Horse FOLLOW you, 
make a horse follow you in ten min 
the horse, rub his face, jaw, and 
him about, saying to him, “Come 
constant tone is necessary. By taking oway 
from other persons and horses, repest the rub> 
bing, leading and stopping. Sometimes ture 
around all ways, and keep his attention by 


word you please, but be constant in your 
voice. The same will cause all horses 10 





ing, “Come along.”” With some horegs : 
important to whisper to them, a9 it 
cret and genties the horse; you may | 
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MUD BRICK HOUSES. 

We occasionally have enquiries abopt the suc- 
cess of mud brick houses—or, as some call them, 
clay houses ; and in Mexico they are called adobe 
houses... We cannot answer the question from 
any knowledge we have from actual inspection, 
for we do not know of one in our neighborhood. 

We have heard many suggestions made in re- 
gard to them, and have received, first and last, 
many enquiries about them and often publish such 
directions as we could obtain from different re- 
sources ; but we believe no one in this vicinity 
has built one. 

‘It Nas generally been thonght that our climate 
was too much liable to extreme changes—that is, 
we have, in the course of the year, extreme cold 
and extreme heat, and it is feared that a wet, 
cold winter would be injurious to this kind of 
structure. We are informed, however, that in 
some;parts of Canada they have heen built,— 
now if they will succeed in Canada, they will in 
Maine, that’s a sure case. 

A year or two ago, a writer in the Rural New 
Yorker, over the signawre of Il. H, gave some 
particulars of the mud brick houses that have 
been built in Geneva, New York, and recommends 
them very highly. He says that he has con- 
structed one himself, and lived in it for years, and 
finds more good qualities combined than it is pos- 
sible to find in any other kind. It proved warm 
in winter and coo] in summer. The walls were 
never damp—affurded no harbor for vermin—re- 
quired no lathing, the walls being ready to re- 
ceive the plastering both on the inside and out- 
side. The base boards and window casings were 
nailed to the bricks, and the nails held as well as 
if driven into pine timber. 

He gives the following directions for mixing 
the clay and making the bricks, of which he says 
two common laborers can make two hundred per 
day. The clay is prepared in the following man- 
ner: 

A circular pit about twelve feet in diameter, 
should be dug two feet in depth, and a floor of 
rough boards placed over the bottom. This is 
then to be filled with clay, and a small admixture 
of loam or saad and water is then added to moisten 
the batch. 

A yoke of oxen are then driven into the pi, 
and driven round until the clay becomes free from 
lumps. Then six bundles of wheat or rye straw 
should be cut in lengths of about six inches. 
This is then tobe scattered over the batch of 
mud, keeping the oxen moving at the same time, 
until the two are thoroughly incorporated. 

A table is then placed by the side of the pit, 
and while one man shovels out the mud from the 
pit, another fills the moulds. To make the bricks 
square, it is necessary to fill the corners first, and 
dash in the mud—this makes the bricks solid. 

A yard should be prepared as any brick yard, 
by being leveled and sanded, and the bricks placed 
upon it and sand sifted over them to prevent their 


drying too fast and cracking. The moulds are 
filteen inches on the inside length, ane foot wide 


and six inches deep. An aperture is left in the 
end of each mould to admit air, which will allow 
them to slip out more easily. The moulds are 
wet and sanded on the inside to prevent the clay 
sticking tothem. These bricks are then managed 
in drying as you would manage any other bricks. 
As they shrink much in drying, they should be 
thoroughly dry before being put into the walls— 
when perfectly dry they may be used. The 
same kind of mortar may be used for laying them 
as is used with burnt bricks. 

He recommends the following precautions in 
building: Elevate them well from the ground, 
80 that no moisture can reach them from the earth 
by capillary attraction. No base should project 
in such a manner as to prevent the water running 
off. The mortar for plastering the outside should 
be of the best materials. Good coarse, sharp 
sand, not too much lime, and if at any time it 
should cleave off, it may be permanently attached 
by driving iv a few good sized nails, with flat 
heads, and then piastering over the nails, each of 
which will hold six inches square of the plaster- 
ing. 

The above directions are very simple, and he 
says such houses can be built at half the cost of 
brick, stone, or wood, and every laboring man 
ean build his own house. 








FIREMEN’S VISIT. 

On Wednesday of last week, the Pioneer En- 
gine Company, No.1, of Biddeford, paid our 
city a visit. They came down from Waterville 
in the **Old Zack,"’ and were received by the Pa- 
eific, No. 4, of this city. A collation was pro- 
vided for them at the Stanley House, by the Pa- 
cifics, and the feast was enlivened by» speeches 
from members and officers of both companies. 
The Pioneers are a fine looking set of men, and 
do credit to their town. On Wednesday evening 
a dance was given, in compliment to them, at the 
Engine House. Thursday morning they parad- 
ed in front of the Stanley House, going through 

“th mt evolutions with a skill and readiness 
that woeld 4o n0 ; it to a veteran company. 
They expreseed th Ives highly pleased with 
their visit, and,Jeft ‘with the best wishes of all. 
It is generally conceded that the Pioneers are one 
of the best “looking fire companies in the State. 
We like to see these friendly visits from the fire- 
men ‘of neighboring towns and cities. It goes 
far to promote friendly feeling between different 
parts of the State, and does more towards doing 
away with local prejudices and feelings than any 
other thing. 





“Pave You seen ovr ro Sawyer'’s? If you 
have not, and would like to have a pleasant and 
agreeable ride, to find good boats and a fine fish- 
ing og pl have an excellent supper got up 
in first rate style, and in short to find everything 
in apple pie order, you cannot do better than to 
ride out t6 the Togus House, near Togus Pond, 
and we will venture to say that you will come 
back pertectly satisfied. At this season of the 
year Sawyer keeps his table supplied with nice 
berries ‘and nicer cream. 


the popular and genilemanly superintendent of 
the Kennebec aud Portland railroad, Mr. Joho 
Russell, Jr., has resigned his office, and become 
the superintendent of the Portland, Saco and 
Portsmouth road, which office re has before beld. 
Mr. E. C. Hyde, of Bath, who has been a con- 
ductor op the K. & P. road, has been elected to 
fill Mr. Russell's place, and Mr. W. Hatch, con- 
ductor on the Bath branch, will take Mr. Hyde’s 
place on the main road. We understand that 


¥ 


she road is now doing a’very fair business. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 
Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox. Godey for Septem- 
ber is received. It contains the usual number of 
tes, and the contributions, as usual, are of a 
high order. Godey evidently tries hard enough 
to keep in the front ranks of literature, and his 
efforts should mect with encouragement. 


Granam'’s Macazine. Graham's Magazine 
for September is rich in embellishments and |it- 
erary matter. The leading engraving, a beautiful 
steel plate, “The Memento,” is a fine picture.— 
The contributions are good, and, in short, Gra- 
ham has issued a good number for September. 


Porttanp Apvertiser. On making a scis- 
sors-vrial demonstration towards our old friend, 
the Advertiser, we were struck by the neatness of 
its dress, and the change for the better in its ap- 
pearance which has taken place within a short 
time. The new dress looks very neat and tasty, 
and we are glad to see such a proof of prosperity 
on the part of our neighbors. 


Yankee Brave. Mathews has done it, at 
‘Jast. New volume, new head, new type,—all 
new throughout,—and a much better looking 
dress than the last one. Why, William, your 
old acquaintances, down East, will not know you. 
But they will not be long io finding out that the 
old Blade has been newly ground and polished, 
and will now cut keener than ever. Glad to see 
that you do not, like some of the cralt editorial, 
‘cut’? your friends, when they have helped to 
bring you to the notice of the public. Good luck 
to you, Willliam, and may you be bothered with 
a plenty of paying subscribers. 

Tue Favorite. This magazine for August 
is well calculated to please the little folks, for 
whose especial benefit it is published. Each 
number is handsomely illustrated, and isa very 
suitable present for a young child. Terms, one 
dollar a year. Published in New York. 

Universat Lisrary or Literature, and II- 
lustrated Mirror of the World. Our enterprising 
townsmen, E. B. Simonton & Co., have just 
published a large royal octavo volume with the 
above title. It contains nearly 500 pages, and 
is edited and compiled by Walter Percival, A. M. 
It is a beautiful and interesting work, published 
with large, clear type, embellished with 350 en- 
gravings,. and contains a great amount of inter- 
esting and instructive matter. 


Rosseries. The “light fingered gentry” are 
growing very bold of late. We can scarcely 
take up a paper without finding an account of 
some new exploit of these fellows. Some of the 
papers appear to hold the belief that there is a 
regularly organized gang of burglars, extending 
throughout the State, and from the numerous 
burglaries recently committed, there would seem 
to be some foundation for the belief. The Bid- 
deford Journal of last Saturday gives the follow- 
ing account of a robbery in that place : 

The store of Messrs. Fisher & Seigman, in 
this town, was broken into on Tuesday night, 
and broadcleths, silks, shawls, linens, alpacas, 
&c., taken to the value of ten or twelve hundred 
dotlars. A reward of one hundred dollars is of- 
fered for the detection of the thief, or recovery of 
the goods. These young gentlemen are very 
worthy citizens, attentive and enterprising in 
their business, and they have the universal sym- 
pathy of our citizens in their misfortune. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that the dastardly villain 
who thus by wholesale robs industry of its pa- 
tient earnings, may be brought to justice. 


COMPLIMENT TO TOROX 
The editor of the Portland Inquirer passed 
through Toronto, Canada West, not long since, 


while on his way to Pittshurg, and thus discours- 
eth on the beauty of the Canadian city : 


“Tt is a noble, beautiful city, located on an ex- 
cellent site rising a little above the Lake. Ad- 
mirably laid out in regular order, its street cross- 
ing at right angles, broad and with good side- 
walks. Its buildings are neat, and many of them 
magnificent; its parks liberal, and constitutiag 
dense forests ; its churches stately, and its ‘ Mode 
School’ buildings are not equalled by any thing 
of the kind on the continent, though yet unfin- 
ished. 

The city is rapidly increasing—its resources 
are now great, and prospectively vast. Toronto 
must become one of the great cities of the west.”” 





Sappatnu Scuoot Excursion. On Friday 
last, the Unitarian Sunday Schools of Bath, 
Brunswick, Hallowell, and one or two other 
towns on the line of the Kennebee and Portland 
railroad, made an excursion to this city. They 
were received at the depot by the Unitarian Sun- 
day School of this city, and marched over to 
‘**Greenwood Church,”’ where they had a picnic, 
listened to addresses from Rev. Mr. Judd, and 
some other gentlemen, sung, and had ‘ta good 
time generally.’’ At about 4 o'clock they took 
the cars and started on their return home. 


Excursion To Portianp. On Thursday last 
an excursion train, for Portland, left this city, 
conveying some 500 or 600 persons. The ex- 
cursion was got up by the proprietor of the 
**Seven Mile Mirror,’’ and those who went had 
the privilege of visiting the Panorama. The 
day was fine and the ride must have been very 
pleasant. We understand that arrangements are 
being made for another excursion, of which due 
notice will be given. 





Firemen’s Visit. We learn that Casco En- 
gine Co., No. 1, of Portland, will visit this city 
on Friday and Saturday, September 10th and 
llth. They will be received by Atlantic Com- 
pany, No. 3, of this city. Preparations are be- 
ing made to give them a warm reception, and the 
Atlantic boys are determined to show that they 
have not forgotten the hospitalities so freely ex- 
tended to them on their visit to Portland, on the 
5th of July. ) 








Prime Bracxserrizs. We acknowledge the 
receipt of some splendid blackberries from the 
garden of J. W. North, Esq., of this city. Mr. 
North about two-years ago, set out some of our 
common, wild, high blackberries, from the fields 
in his garden, and these were the fruits from 
them. They are greatly improved by cultivation. 





West Lincotn Acricutturat Society. We 
have received a copy of the proceedings of the 
West Lincoln Agricultural Society, at their 
meeting held at Lewiston on the 21st inst., which 
we shall publish next week. 








Anoruer Excursion. There will be another 
excursion from this city to Portland and the Pan- 
orama of the ‘*Seven Mile Mirror,’’ about the 
7th of next month. The rush at the excursion 
of Jast week was so great thata large number 
had to stand back until another day. 





Bonney convictep. Horace Bonney was 
convicted before the Supreme Court, last week, 
on an indictment for passing counterfeit money. 
He was also convicted on two other indictments, 
last spring. Exceptions have been taken, and 
the case will be continued. 





Assautt ano Barrery. On Friday last, a 
Mrs. Haskell was commitied 10 the jail in this 
city, for twenty days, for beating her husband, 
thereby proving herself most indisputably the 
"stronger, if not the “better half.” 





MELANCHOLY EVENT. 

We learn that Mrs. Stoddard of Farmington, 
in a fit of insanity, attempted to drown herself 
and her two youngest children. Mrs. S. has 
been an inmate of the Hospital in this city, but 
for some months past has been so far recovered 
as to have the charge of her domestic affairs. 
The Farmington Chroricle gives the fullowing 
particulars : 


On the morning of the melancholy occurrence, 
her husband left on business for Boston, his wife 
showing no more symptoms of insanity than for 
months previous. Soon after noon she was seen | 
to pass through the village to Mr. Stoyell’s inter- 
vale, but no one suspected anything unusual in 
her movements. It appears she went directly to 
the river, a distance of nearly one-fourth of a 
mile, and immediately threw herself and children 
in, as the alarm that “‘ Mrs. Stoddard and her 
children were drowning,’’ was brought w the 
village by Nathan F. Backus, one of the boys 
who were bathing near by. She was first dis- 
covered, through the screaming of the oldest child, 
by a boy of Mr. Darell, some dozen years old, 
who was fording the river a few rods above her 
on his way home from the village where he had 
been sent onan errand by his parents. The 
clothes of the mother, it seems, prevented her 
from sinking to the bottom, consequently het little 
boy of four years, by clinging to his mother, was 
able to keep his head out most of the time, Just 
above where young Durell was fording, and with- 
in view—but not in sight of Mrs. Stoddard and 
children, on account of a bend in the river—were 
three lads of our village, named Williams, Whit- 
ney and Backus, in bathing. On hearing the 
child scream, and seeing it in the water some few 
rods below him, the Durell boy immediately gave 
the alarm tothe boys above. Young Backus ran 
to the village for help, while Williams and Whit- 
ney were promptly on the spot to rescue the 
drowning ones. Finding the water too deep to 
go to them in person, Williams procured a pole 
near by long enough, by fording in as far as he 
could, to reach beyond them, and thereby drew 
them near enough to get hold of the woman's: 
clothes, by which she and the children were | 
drawn to the shore—the mother clenching the in- | 
fant in her arms in a sort of drowning grasp, and 
the little boy holding fast to his mother. So, 
therefore, before help came from the village, 
these boys, with more presence of mind than is 
usual in persons of more mature years, had skil- 
fully placed the mother and her children on the 
shore—too late, however, to save the life of the 
infant. The woman was so nearly drowned as 
to be helpless for some moments. The boy hud 
suffered less. 





THE CAPITALS I AND J. 

We wish that our correspondents would read 
tHe following, which originates in the Ohio Teach- 
er, and profit by it. Nothing isso troublesome 
to the compositor as the constant recurrence o! 
these capitals in his ‘* copy.” 
it is absolutely impossible to distinguish betweer 
them. We endorse the remarks of the Teacher 
with our hearty approbation. Make your J's 
extend below the line, gentlemen, and omit the 
flourishing, which is like the quirl in a pig’s tail 
—more for ornament than use. But we will let 
the Teacher speak for itself. 


In some writing 


“*We do sincerely wish, that by a conventior 
or some other process, the English literary world 
would determine and establish the difference in 
furm between these two letters. They are a 
standing nuisance in every letter and communica- 
tion received, in the proof sheet of every editorial 
you write, every J that you make, and in every 
change of compositors, whom you have to instruct 
anew. 

I always write my I with a short, round turn 
that comes just down to the line, and my J with 
a long stroke below the line, a short, sharp curve, 
and a nearly straight upward stroke that reaches : 
to the line. I believe that this is a correct way, | 
and being easily understood, would be generally | 
adopted, but for a set of brainless, fancy writing | 
masters, who, in their eternal flourishes, gymnas- | 
ties, and bold, round curves, teach that everything 
muet bo porfoetly ronnd oF straight Ido eot 
remember in two years an instance of the use 
of the I in a proper name, that I have not 
found it printed a J, and had to correct it. It is 
a source of great annoyance to the publishers, 
and a chagrin to the parties named. 

The difficulty should be corrected in the com- 
mon schools, where the proper distinction should 
be taught and enforced, however detrimental to 
that artificial beauty which consists in ‘flourishes’ 
alone.”’ 


UNNECESSARY TROUBLE. 

The Old Colony Memorial has the following 
notice, viz: ‘*We understand the sheriff and his 
posse will be on the muster field at East Bridge- 
water, on Thursday and Friday next, to preserve 
order.” 

Now, we have a better method than that to 
keep order on muster fields, and one which is not 
only perfect in accomplishing the thing, but suits 
the people and saves thousands of dollars to the 
State and the community. It is this: Send no 
soldiers on to the muster ficld. Since our legis- 
lature abolished the old-fashioned ‘* military sys- 
tem,”’ we have no ‘‘trainings” nor ‘‘musters,”’ 
and the people stay at home contentedly, and 
mind their own business,—and of course the 
sheriff and his posse are not called to *‘ preserve 
order.”’ 








For the Maine Farmer. 
A BIG CALF. 

Frienp Hotmes:—The more big calves that 
are raised in Maine, the better for the people. 
So I thought, the other day, when looking ata 
couple in the process of raising by Mr. George 
Couch of Hallowell, one of which will weigh 
quite four hundred pounds at four months old. 
Before our Fayette friends talk about their big 
calves, they had better take a Jook at this one. 

August 16, 1852. Vv. 


Nors. Mr. Calvin Sawtelle, of Sidney, has a 
steer calf, which, when a few days over three 
months old, weighed three hundred and seventy- 
one pounds. It isa sparked or speckled one— 
being about half white. Mr. S. would like to 
get a mate to him, or dispose of him to some one. 

Since writing the above, Mr. Sawtelle has 
weighed his calf again, and finds that he weighs 
four hundred and forty-eight pounds at four months 
and ten days of age. Pretty good, that. 





Rerresninc. Last Thursday afternoon we 
had quite ashower. It was much needed, as we 
have had no rain of any consequence for some 
time. The dust, which was very troublesome, 
has been laid for a short time, but’ the present 
dry weather will soon bring it on again as bad as 
ever. 





Basket or Currants. Our friend F. Win- 
gate, Esq., regaled us and the P. D's with a bas- 
ket full of excellent currants last week. Mr. 
W's. garden is prolific in fruits and vegetables. 
He dresses his land high, and plants so closely, 
that the weeds can’t have room to grow. 





Musica Institute. The Franklin Musical 
Institute will meet in New Sharon, on Tuesday, 
Sept. 14, and continue four days, under the in- 
straction of.B. F. Baker and L. H. Southard, of 
Boston. The terms of admission will be, for 
gentlemen, one dollar ; ladies, free. Clergymen 
are invited to attend, free of charge. A concert 
will be given on Friday evening. 








Jenny Linn. A London correspondent of the 

Inverness Courier, in describing what he saw at 
the Opera, writes: 
“Of Jenny Lind, too, I had that evening a 
glimpse. She is a wreck of her former self; | 
could hardly have recognized her. She looks 
pale, worn, and haggard, in bad spirits and bad 
health ; and, as she sat, the centre of a hundred 
opera glasses directed upon her, there was but 
one wondering and sympathizing murmur through- 
out the vast building.’ 





GATHERED NEWS FRAGMENTS, &c. 

Cragie’s Bridge. The work of the reconstruc- 
tion of this bridge ig going forward rapidly. On 
taking up some of the timbers which were cover- 
ed with planks and dirt, and the edges of which 
were painted with a red color, they were found 
to be in a perfect state of preservation, and nearly 
as good as new. They were placed in the bridge 
at the time of iis construction, and were again 
used in the present repairs. 

Mormonism in the Mediterranean, The Mil- 
lenial Star, a Mormon paper published in London, 
states that Mormonism is making great progress 
in the island of Malta. The same paper says 
many thousands of Saints will leave England for 
Utah ere long. 

A Sensual Heaven. - A Hottentot once got up 
a painting of Heaven. It was enclosed with a 
fence made of sausages, while the centre was oc- 
cupied with a fuuntain that squirted pot pie. 

Resignation. A very worthy and respectable 
gentleman from Portland, who occasionally takes 
a **smile,’’ was asked by a friend, how he man- 
aged to get along where the Maine Liquor Law 
was so rigidly enforeed. ‘Ah, sir,” he replied, 
‘like a good Christiaa—I go to my closet.”’ 

Arrest of a Mesmeric Physician. Samunel L 
Hamblet, a “‘inesmeric physician,”’ has been ar- 
rested in Lowell, on a warrant from Brunswick, 
Me. charging him with having obtained in that 
place the sum of $250 under false pretences, by 
making a disreputable charge against a citizen of 
Brunswick, and extorting the above sum to keep 
it secret. [le was taken to Brunswick for wial. 

A paragraph for tobacco chewers. The Lancas- 
ter (S. C.) Ledger, says that C. M. Heath, of 
that district, aged 47 years, quit chewing tobacco 
on the 20th of May. Tis weight atthe time 
was 128—on the 25th of June he weighed 153— 
gain in five weeks 15 pounds. He also states 
that he has been free from nervous headache that 
constantly attended him while in the habit of 
chewing. 

A lig lump. The Bangor Whig says, 
is exhibited at the window of one of the stores in 
that city, a large lump of pure gold, that was dug 
in California. 11 weighs 80 ounces, and is valued 
at $1600. Such lumps are exceedingly rare, 
even in the land of gold. 

A pretty fancy. Longfellow in his prose tale 
of ‘Kavanagh,’ calls Sunday the golden clasp 
which binds together the volame of the week. 

Paper. At Mechanic Falls, Drake & Mitchell 
have lately put in operation an extensive paper- 
mill, which gives employment to about twenty 
hands, male and female. They manufacture 
about 9000 Ibs of paper per week, for which they 
find a ready market. 

A good reason. A woman in Sandusky City, 
Ohio, buys and eats cucumbers in cholera times, 
because they are so much cheaper than in healthy 
times. 

A magnificent Hotel, The Metropolitan Hotel, 
New York, just finished, is the most splendid 
on the American continent. Its mirrers cost 
$18,000, silver ware $14,000, carpets, drapery, 
linen, ete $40,000, cabinet furniture $50,000, 
the whole coming up io $150,000. The building 
cost $500,000, the land $300,000—total $950,- 
000. . 

A fortune for some one. It is stated that the 
late Jacob Bell, of New York, the extensive ship- 
builder, left a fortune of $700,000, without any 
will or directions for its disposition. 

Bust of Calhoun. A bust of the late John C. 
Calhoun, executed by Hiram Powers, the Ameri- 
can sculptor, now in Florence, and carved from 
the purest Italian marble, is now on exhibition in 
one of the basement rooms of the Capitol. 

Heavy Crops. itis calculated that Kast Brook- 
lyn raises about fifty wagon-loads of white-headed 
children to the acre—besides a considerable few 
of red-top. 


the 


Gold in South Carolina. Wm. B. Doane, 
Esq. of Abbeville District, S.C., hasa gold 
mine on his farm from which he has taken since 
the Ist of March last, the sum of eighty-four 
thousand sixty-one and a half pwts. of gold, with 
only eight hands, and a small circle mill, pro- 
pelled by two mules, which only pulverizes about 
fifteen bushels of ore per day. 
Property in Providence, R. I. The taxable 
property in Providence, R. I., as just assessed, 
is $33,699,000, being an increase of $919,700 
over last year. It is one of the richest cities in 
the Union, in proportion to its inhabitants. 
Significant. Letters from Paris say that the 
new five-frane pieces, bearing the effigy of the 
President, have almost all been cut across the 
throat as soon as issued. One can scarcely be 
found that does not bear this attestation of the 
good wishes of the public “of Paris for their 
savior! 
Money for the “‘old country.’ The hired girls 
of Pittsburg, Pa., have sent $35,000 to the old 
country during the past six months, to enable 
their relations to come to this country. 
Redding 4 Cuv., of Boston, are advertising 
black teas extremely low, and if the quality is at 
all what we should suppose it must be, our stores 
would do well to lay in with them as the demand 
exisis here, there, aud everywhere, for good 
Ningyong Tea at, say thirty cents the pound. 
These, it must be borne in mind, are temperance 
times, and if we don't drink one thing we will 
another. We refer the readers, however, to the 
advertising columns, 
Hay Crop in Connecticut. -The New Haven 
Palladium says that in that region there is hardly 
hay enough to pay for mowing. The grass is 
thoroughly dried up. 
For the Farmer. 

SABBATH SCHOCL PICNIC EXCURSION. 
On Wednesday last, by invitation, the several 
_ Schools in Monmouth, with their friends, 
about six hundred in all, with tranks, boxes, and 
bags, well filled with eatables, made their first 
annual excursion to West Waterville, where 
they safely arrived in good season. Having a 
liule time to spare, Jeaving the freight and leav- 
ing a few to assist in providing for the wants of 
the inner man, they passed on to Waterville, but 
had not the opportunity of looking about that 
beautiful village. Returning, they were received 
with a hearty welcome by the Sabbath Schools 
and citizens of West Waterville, and escorted in 
procession to a handsome grove, where tables, 
sufficiently large to accommodate all, loaded 
down with a wel] selected variety of food, 
seemed fairly groaning to be relieved. All hands 
were filled with a generous sympathy, and set 
themselves at work with right good appetites. 
Having finished this important part of the business 
in a satisfactory manner, and appareutly to the 
first-rate satisfaction of a number of volunteer 
friends for the occasion, an hour or two was 
spent in listening to addresses from several gen- 
tlemen, upon the utility and benefit of Sabbath 
Schools. The remainder of the time was occu- 
pied in visiting their pretty waterfall, in prome- 
nading the village, and in one way and another, 
until five or six o’elock, when, the ‘iron horse”’ 
being ready for a start, all betook themselves to 
the cars, and started for home, arriving in good 
season, without barm or accident. It was an ex- 
cellent picnic, well conducted and orderly, and 
well calculated to arouse attention towards Sab- 
bath schools. Great credit is due to the people 
of West Waterville for their kindness and whole- 
souled hospitality. To them meanness is a 
stranger. Should they get up an excursion, at 
any time, Monmouth will be glad w receive 


them, and have it in their power to reciprocate 
favors. C. 


Monmouth, August 21, 1852. 





- ‘FROM HAVANA. 





Statistics of Ship Building in New York. lt 
is computed that 68 vessels, of the aggregate 
measurement of 52,255 tons, and aggregate value 
of $5,546,500, have either been built during the 


at this port. 
are steamers, 12 ships, 1 barque, 9 schvoners, 
and 2 pilot beats. 

Death of the Widow of Gen. Taylor. A tele- 
graphic dispatch from New Orleans states that 
Mrs. Taylor, widow of our lamented President, 
died at Pascagoual, Miss., on Saturday night, 
the 14th inst. 

Negro Stealers caught. The Easton, Md., 
Gazette states that four men living in Delaware 
near the Maryland line, have been detected in 
enticing away slaves and afterwards arresting 
them, in order to secure the reward. Of this 
they made a regular business, and have probably 
been instrumental in securing for the unfortunate 
negroes many a sound thrashing. 

Waz for sealing California letters. ‘The Post- 
master General again cautions the Public against 
the use of wax seals on Jetters which are tu cross 
the Isthmus, as the wax is liable to melt. 


A true saying. Emerson was right when he 
said, that when men go abroad because they are 
nothing at home, they generally come back be- 
cause they are nothing anywhere else. 

The potato disease. The N. H. ‘Granite 
Farmer” kas been informed by a gentleman from 
Concord, N. H., that, digging a few hills of his 
Chenangoes the other day, he discovered that 
many of them were badly affected with the potato 
disease. 


Cholera in Indiana. The Vincennes ([a.) 
Gazette, of the 11th inst., says: —We have in- 
formation from Bonpas, a few miles southwest 
of Lawrenceville, which states that about forty 
deaths had occurred from cholera since the disease 
made its appearance in that neighborhood. 

Niagara Suspention Bridge. tis stated that 
the contracts fur constructing the second sus- 
pension bridge over Niagara river have been 
given out. The bridge is to be built but a short 
distance above the present one, and sufficiently 
strong to carry trains of cars. 


Hotel accommodations. A New Hampshire 
editor,.in puffing a village hotel, says that a new 
tooth brush has been supplied for the wash room, 
attached to a strong iron chain, so that the public 
will always be accommodated in that respect. 

Great sport. The Chicago Journal says that 
afew days agoa couple of sportsmen returned 
from a hunting excursion, having bagged one 
hundred and fifty prairie chickens in a day's 
shooting. 

- Robbery of a church. The Unitarian church in 
Canton, Mass., was broken open some time last 
week and robbed of seventy-five yards of stair 
carpeting, a double bass viol and a damask cushion 
to the pulpit, with cords, tassels, &c. 


“He never made his mother smile.” What a 
meaning and unique expression was that of a 
young Irish girl, who was rendering testimony 
against an individual in the New Orleans court, a 
short time since. ‘Arrah, sir,”’ said she, “I'm 
shure he never made his mother smile!’ There is 
a biography of unkindness in that simple sentence. 

Indian depredations in Mexico. ‘he Indians 
have committed new depredations in the state of 
Zacatecas, murdering and robbing defenceless in- 
habitants, 

Drought in the West. The Illinois and Indiana 
papers complain much of a want of rain in those 
States, and say that in some sections, the corn 





past year or are now being built in the ship yards | 
Of the whole number of vessels, 44 | 


United States mail steam ship Creseent City, 
Lieut Commanding D. D. Porter, U. S. N., 
from New Orleans and Havana, (where she re- 
; mained 21 hours,) in six days and eight hours 
| running time from the Bar—the quickest time on 
record—arrived at this poit at an early hour on 
the morning of the 19th. We are under obliga- 
tions to Parser Smith for papers and memoranda. 
The Crescent City brings 120 passengers, 40 of 
whorn are from Havana. 

The advices trom Havana are interesting ina 
high degree, and seem to portend another out- 
break. Intense excitement prevailed in that capi- 
tal on the sailing of the Crescent City, and great 
numbers of the Creoles were daily thrown into 
prisons that have remained unoccupied for twenty 
years. ‘The most loathsome dungeons were put 
in requisition for those who were looked upon as 
leaders of the conspiracy. 

Pronounciamentos and other revolutionary do- 
coments of the most virulent stamp are scattered 
broadeast over the country, and find their way 
into every house. The papers emanate from a 
secret press, and are distributed with a skill and 
secrecy that give evidence of a well organized 
conspiracy, which as yet, laughs at the efforts of 
the police to difcover its hiding place. The 
Government is completely at fault, and baffled by 
the extraordinary precaution and success of the 
conspirators, each day take new measures to 
counteract their influence. Their exciting pub- 
licatiuns are seized and destroyed wherever found. 
The most vigorous searches are instituted, and 
many innocent persons are made to suffer, almost 
every creole family being under the surveillance 
of the police, and spies beiug employed in every 
quarter. Female privacy even is disregarded by 
the Government emissaries, and altogether a most 
unhappy state of things prevails, 

The Diario de la Marina make no more mention 
of these events than if they had not taken place. 
The Government use all endeavors to keep the 
proceedings secret, but without avail. 

Apart from political excitement, the city of 
Havana is shrouded in gloom. Yellow fever, 
cholera and small pox prevailed to a great extent, 
and almost every ship in the harbor had some 
cases of the fever. Out of one company of 120 
soldiers 110 had died, and in a chain gang of 109 
there died 100. The Government were sending 
the troops to the country. The sickness was 
chiefly outside the walls of the city. Further ad- 
vices will be looked for with intense interest. 


{N. Y. Courier. 





= 


Larce Snake Famity. A few days since, as 
Mr. S. H. Perkins was mowing, near Rocky 
Pond, so called, in the westerly part of Hollis, 
he was attacked by a huge water-snuke, which 
sprung towards him, following him to some dis- 
tance, lashing the ground with his tail, and his- 
sing fearfully. . With some difficulty Mr. P. suc- 
ceeded in transfixing the snake with his scythe, 
and finally despatching it. This snake measured 
four feet in length and fifteen inches in circumfer- 
ence. Afier removing the scythe, fifty-six young 
snakes crawled from the wound, averaging some 
more than six inches in length. 

Within a short time Mr. P. has killed several 
of these venomous reptiles of enormous size. 
[Nashua Gazette. 





Maperra Wine. Most disastrous accounts are 
received of the future prospects of Madeira. It 
seems not improbable that the celebrated wine of 
Madeira will be a matter of history. A blight of 
some sort has entirely destroyed the vintage for 
this year, and seems likely to destroy the vines 
themselves. It appears in the shape of a thick 
white powder, which entirely covers the clusters 
of grapes. The inhabitants have memorialized 
the Portuguese Government to be permitted to 
cultivate tobacco. 





Sincutar Disease. The following is a trans- 
lation of an item of news given in the last num- 
ber of the Turkish newspaper of Constantinople; 
** Many persons in Konia and Allasheher, who 
have eaten lately of eggs and chickens, have 
been attacked with the Tittle Snake disorder. 
On opening the fowls after they had died or have 
had their ¢hroats cut, worms were found in their 
stomachs resembling snakes ; and the newspapers 
from Persia, mention that the same thing has 





and potato crop will be almost a failure. 


been occurring there.” 


Np Waet 





TERRIBLE STEAMBOAT COLLISION. 
THREE HUNDRED LIVES LOST. 
We copy the following from the Boston Jour- 
nal. The disaster which it chronicles is one of the 
most frightful that we have had to record fora 


long time. The Journal says :— 

Another of those awful calamities which freeze 
the blood, has just occurred on Lake Erie. Yes- 
terday morning, about 2 o'clock, the steamer At- 
lantie came in collision with the propeller Ogdens- 
burgh, and sunk in half an hour. The Atlantic 
had on board 500 passengers, and it is said that 
three hundred persons lost their lives! ‘The re- 
mainder succeeded in getting. on board the Og- 
densburgh, and reached Erie yesterday morning. 
None of the passengers of the Ogdensburgh were 
injured. The following despatch received by the 
Traveller gives a few of the melancholy particu- 
Jars : 

Erie, Aug. 20, noon. At the time of the col- 
lision, a dense fog was prevailing. ‘The passen- 
gers were allin bed, and the Atlantic was in 
charge of the first mate. Immediately following 
the collision the utmost confusion prevailed among 
the steerage and deck passengers, a very large 
proportion of whom were Norwegian emigrants. 
Many of them, in their terror, jumped overboard 
instantly. Capt. Petty vainly endeavored tocalm 
their fears, by assuring them there was no dan- 
ger, hoping to keep the steamer on its course and 
reach port in season to save them ; bat the water 
gained so fast on the effurts of the crew, that by 
the time she had proceeded two miles from the 
spot where the collision took place, she was found 
to be rapidly sinking. 

The fires in the engine room were extinguished 
by the rising water, and a scene of terrible confu- 
sion followed. The emigrants, who could not un- 
derstand a word spoken to them, added horror to | 
the scene by their cries and exhibition of frantic | 
terror, 

The cabin passengers and all others who could 
be nade to understand the exhortations and orders 
of the captain and officers, remained comparative- 
ly calm, and provided themselves with chairs, set- 
tees, and beds, all of which were patent life pre- 
servers which buoyed them up in the water and 
they were thus saved. 

Great numbers of the emigrants jumped over- 
board in their terror, without any provision for 
their safety, and thus rushed on to certain death. 
The fog was a sad hindrance to the efforts made 
at rescue, but some 250 were picked up by the 
propeller and taken to Erie. 

Lurge numbers of them left at once on the 
steamer Sultana for Cleveland, and others came 
down in the cars to this city, 

From the best information we can gain, we are 
led 10 believe that not less than éhree hundred 
lives are lost. 

The accounts of the actual loss are very contra- 
dictory. Our last despatch, from Buffalo, says 
that nine of the crew and twenty-five of the cabin 
passengers are known to be lost. How many 
more have lost their lives is not stated. 


——— SS 





MACKEREL FISHING. 


The Belfast Journal, in an article on the fish- 
ing business, gives the following description of 
the practical operations of the mackerel fisheries : 

** About the month of May the mackerel catch- 
ing begins. The fish are first taken as far South 
as the Capes of Virg 
vances, they move towards the North, followed 
by the fishermen, in fleets, which at night, with 
their lights at mast-head, appear like some city 
of life and animation risen from the depths of 
the ocean. Fares are made in the Bay of 
Fundy in July and August; in Bay Chaleur in 
September, and sometimes in the Jast bay in 
September and October. Then catching is not 
dove at regular hours, but when the school, or 
shoal, strike. Then, however the crew may be 
occupied, all is dropped, and the fishing begins. 

If the crew, after a severe labor of hours, are 
sitting down toadioner of fresh-smother, duff 
and jo-floggers, and chance to hear flipping the 
tails of a shoal, it’s a ‘hurrah, boys! here they 
are!’ and ascramble fur the deck. The lines 
are out in a twinkling, and soon the deck is all 
alive with the jumping of the ‘finny innocents,’ 
who, a moment before, were frolicking in their 
native element. 

The emulation to be high line, (that is, to 
catch the most fish) is stimulated not by ambition 
alone, but because the men and boys fish on 
shares. The British colonies do not carry on 
fishing upon this principle, which is one great 
reason why the success of our vessels is so much 
greater. It is more wonderful even to hear the 
stories told of rapid catching than to see it done. 
A fisherman may tell of catching sixty a minute, 
and when he 1s told that this would be thirty-six 
hundred ap hour, he would reject all figures as a | 
humbug invented to undervalue bis skill. Each | 
fisherman tends two or more lines, and it is won- | 
derful to see the celerity with which they manage 
them, jerking the fish from the hooks with a 
rapidity perfectly astonishing. Sometimes afier 
a smart time of catching, the school will ‘strike 
off,’ and notasly nibble be felt, and this the 
fishermen say, it is because they are alarmed by 
sudden ‘stepping out’ of so mauy friends and re- 
latives who have formed a happy family sporting 
away the time all the way from Delawae capes | 
to Bay Chaleur. Then comes the ‘dressing 
down.’ Out comes the ‘splitters,’ the ‘barvels’ 
are put on, (we have nothing to do with the dic- 
tionary here, but ‘splitters’ and ‘barvels’ are the 
English for knives and leather aprons,) and the 
cleaning begirs. 

‘ This process,’ we quote from Mr. Sabine’s 
paper upon our fisheries, ‘covers the persons of 
the crew, the deck, the tubs and everything near, | 
with blood and garbage ; and as it is often a 
formed in darkness and weariness, and under the 
reaction of overtaxed nerves, the novice, and the | 
gentlemen or amateur fisher, who had hitherto | 
seen and participated in nothing but keen sport, 
become disgusted. They ought to remember 
that in the recreations of manhood, as in those of 
youth, the toil of hauling the handsled up hill is 
generally in proportion to the steepness and | 
slipperiness which give the pleasurable velocity 
down.’ 

The mackerel cleaned thus are put into barrels 
of salt brine, and when,a full fare is obtained, 
the vessel leaves for her port. Here the fish are 
sorted, re-packed; and put into the market.”’ 


. LATER FROM MEXICO. 

Seriovs Reseiiion. Dates from City of Mex- 
ico to the 3lst ult. have been received at New 
Orleans. * The rebellion insurrection had given 
the Government great trouble. Retreating upon 
Huatusco, the rebels attacked and vanquished 
a small party of government troops, compelling 
them to retreat upon Orizaba. He subsequently 
entered upon Cordova without striking a blow. 
His course has been a triumphant one. 

He is supported .by the people of his section 
and urged forward by a large armed force. He 
anfl his adherents profess fidelity to the constitu- 
tion, but demand the abolition of the laws con- 
cerning the National Guards and the separation 
of the district of Orizaba from the State of Vera 
Cruz. At the last accounts he was ready to fall 
upon Jalapa. ‘Phe affair seems to be a serious 
one. . 

A pronunciamento has been made at Guadela- 
dera, and one is reported to have taken place at 
Tampico. 

The Indians have committed new depredations 
in the state of Zacatecas, murdering and robbing 
defenceless inhabitants. The papers teem with 
terrible details of their escapes. 

The project of establishing a French Colony in 
Sonora appears to have failed. 

The diligences between Mexico and the various 
points in the interior have been repeatedly stopped 
and plundered. 


inia, and as the summer ad- | 


_ ° 
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A FALL 

Lire Lost. Savaoe Conpuct or THe Cap- 
TAIN OF A Mercnantman. On Friday the 6th 
inst., the schooner Nathan Durfee, Captain 
Heald, of and for this port, left Baltimore, laden 
with 3054 tons of coal for the Fall River Iron 
Works. On Wednesday morning, the 11th inst, 
between 12 and 1 o'clock, as she was off Barne- 
gat, about fifteen miles from the shore, on the 
wind, she was run into by the bark Flash of New 
York, bound for Vera Cruz. The schooner had 
her light up, and the collision appeared to be the 
result of perfect recklessness on the part of the 
bark. The bark being before the wind, the colli- 
sion was violent; the schooner's side was crushed 
in by the bark’s head, and the bark's rigging was 
extended over the sehooner’s deck. In an instant 
perceiving their only chance for life, the captain, 
mate and crew of the schooner, seven persons in 
all, caught by the rigging of the bark, and the 
next moment were landed on her deck. The 
captain of the bark came forward with a lantern, 
and meeting Capt. Heald and Mr. Jefferson the 
mate, accosted them with the feeling enquiry. 
‘* What in h—I are you here for? You belong 
on board that schooner, don't ye?’ ‘ Yes.” 
* Then, why don't you staythere !”’ 

There was on board the schooner, a8 a passen- 
ger at the time of the collision, a young man 
about 20 years of age, named William Simpson, 
belonging to Baltimore. He was standing on the 
the deck at the time of the collision, but nothiag 
has been seen of him since. It is believed that 
he went below to bring up his money ; and that 
when he returned, if he did return, it was too 
late to save himself; for the bark freed herself 
immediately. Capt. Heald entreated the captain 
of the bark to suffer him to take a boat, man it 
with his own men, and go to the schooner, to 
rescue the passenger, if possible, and save what- 
ever could be saved ; bat all to no purpose. The 
captain of the bark refused a moment's delay or 
any facility fur such an object. The schooner's 
light was visible for about ten minutes after the 
bark left her; and then disappeared. Doubtless 
heavy laden and broken as she was, she sank, 
with the passenger in her, 

The captain, mate, and hands of {he schooner 
were treated by the captain of the Flash in a moat 
inhuman and disgraceful manner. Dripping wet 

jas they were, having lost everything but what 
they had on them and in their pockets, they were 
not offered a shred of dry clothing nor any re- 
freshment. ‘The mate states that he assisted to 
work the ship, yet received no reward uf any 
kind. Several vessels wearing homeward pass- 
ed within sight; but the captain of the bark for 
some time rejected all entreaties to put the Na- 
than Durfee’s company on board one of these 
vessls. He evidently intended to carry them all 
to Vera Cruz, if he found no convenient way of 
ridding himself of them. At last about 9 o'clock, 
the same morning, about 20 miles south of Bar- 
negat, the bark fell in with the schooner Time, 
of Suffolk, Va., laden with pine wood, and 
bound to Providence. This vessel proceeded back 
to the Delaware Breakwater, abunt 40 miles, 
with the Nathan Durfee’s company, where she 
found the schooner Minerva, of and for this port. 
| Having got into civilized hands, Capt. Heald and 
| his men of course were well treated and reached 
this port on Monday last, 

The Nathan Durfee was about six years old, 
and was considered worth about $9000. She 
| was owned by residents io this place. We vun- 
| derstand that only one of the owners is insured. 
| The statements of Capt. Heald and others with 

regard to the circumstances of the collision and 
‘sinking have been taken by Eliab Williams, 
| Esq., and the matter of obtaining reparation from 
|the owners of the Flash is entertained. It is due 
|to public sentiment; it is due to humanity and 
| jnstice that the’ owners of the Flash should at 
least discharge their worse than a Turk of a cap- 
|tain, and put a Christian, or at least a civilized 
‘man in his place. [Fall River News. 





$= — 


| Tue Rient Kino or a Woman. The Al- 
bany Knickerbocker says that considerable excite- 
meut was created in Broadway, recently, bya 
young woman who had been in search of her 
husband all the day, finding him seated on a diy 
goods box, ** dead drunk.’? She took a whip 
| from under her mantilla and applied it to his back 
very severely, and then ordered him home, re- 
marking at the same time she would correct him 
for his misconduct. There's a wife fer you as is 
‘a wife. The only regret is that her like were 
| not more plenty in the land, and then the order of 
things would be changed, and instead of a 
‘** Maine” lick-her law we should have a ** Maine’’ 
lick-him law. Itis the duty of a wife, if it be 
in her power, when her husband neglects his 
family and lowers himself below the beasts, to 
elevate him, even if cowhide persuasion is neces- 
sary. 


boring a hole through the Hoosac Mountain, for 
the ‘Troy and Greenfield Railroads, having been 
set up, Was set in operation, (as we stated in our 
last) on the 6th inst. The past week several 
more experiments have been made with it, and it 
is found to more than answer the most sanguine 
expectations of the builders of the machine and 
the friends of the road. By the contract made 
with the builders of the machine, * was warrant- 
ed to bore six feet a day, every da¥, and place the 
rock in a position to be taken away, or the buil- 
ders were to receive no pay for the machine, On 
trial it is found that it will bore more than double 
that distance. In fact, it has, with the present 
imperfect state of its working, bored at the rate 
of twenty inches an hour. ‘The rock operated on 
so far, is the hardest kind of quartz rock. 
[Greenfield Gazette. 


Great Watkine. An Englishman named 
Wm. Hughes, accomplished the feat of walking 


| seventy miles in twelve consecutive hours and 
|twenty minutes, at Newport, R. 1., on Saturday. 


He commenced at 4 o'clock in the morning, and 
accomplished the feat at 4-20 in the afternoon. 
The ground which he passed over was from the 
south corner of the Ocean House to the north 
corner of the Atlantic House, and he had to walk 
over it ninety times each way. He is a man 
about thirty-five years of age, of common height 
and good proportions. He generally walked at 
quite a rapid pace, with a firm and steady step. 
He did not seem to b¢ very much fatigued, and 
atthe conclusion the walk, declared that if 
those present were not satisfied, he would walk, 
ten miles more. He certainly earned the purse 
of $80 for which he walked. 


A Nove. Ficut. As we were sitting in the 
door of the Morse Line Telegraph office yester- 
day, our attention was drawn to the sidewalk by 
the straggles of a wasp and spider in a mortal 
combat. The spider was a large grey one, and 
the wasp one of the kind known as Masons. The / 
fight appeared to have commenced on the wall of 
the building, as the first notice we had of it was 
a buzzing noise anda fall on the walk. The 
wasp was probably the aggressor as he had the 
spider immediately under him. The latter strug- 
gled well for a short time, but the wasp appeared 
to have the heaviest metal, and after biting and 
stinging him a while, till he was quite dead, flew 
away with him to his nest. [Lockport Journal. 

Wueat in Micuican. The wheat crop 19 
Michigan has been harvested. From the straw 
not being as heavy as usual, it was feared the 
yield would be light ; but the berry turns out full 
and plump, and the yield far larger than was an- 
ticipated. The cora generally is forward, al- 
though in a few instances some fields are back- 
ward, owing to the first planting not coming up. 
The oat and potato crops look well ay the far- 
mers say that there is every reason: to hope for a 





The Mexican government have called for bids 
for the privilege of opening the Tehuantepec Isth- 
mus to travel and trade, to be returned before 
Aug. 15th, after whieh time no further proposi- 
tions are to be received. 











Metancnoty. We learn from the Worcester 
Transcript that a young man named Jennings, 
who had just returned from California with $1300 
in gold, and was stopping with his sisters at New 
Eagland Village, near Worcester, committed su- 
icide last Friday afiernoon. He wok bedbug 
poison about 2o'cluck and died at 4. No cxuse is 
assigned for the deed. His home was in Leeds, 
Me. 








Fire. The brick Store in Canaan Village, 
belonging to E. & W. Tuttle, and occupied by 
Mr. Geo. S. Lewis, was totally destroyed by fire 
on the 7th inst., together with all its contents. 
Mr. Lewis lost about $1500 worth of goods, 
about half of which is covered by insurance.— 
There was also an insurance of $400 on the 
building in the Great Falls, N. H. Company. 








some person or pe 
Henty H. Crapo, 
destroyed about twelve hundred young and thrifty 
fruit and ornamental trees. 
cut, hacked and pulled up. Their 
one, amounting to about $900 in actual value. 
Mr. Crapo is a zealous : s : 
rist, which adds a nataral disappointment to his 
severe pecuniary loss. 


full average of crops throughout, 


Curious Cattte Disease. We learn that 


some of the farmers on Blake's Prairie, in the 


vicinity of the Red School House, have recently 


lost some 20 or 30 head of cattle, by a strange 
and fatal disease, 
and die in a few hours, From an examination of 
one or two carcasses, the lungs and heart were 
found in a diseased condition: but the name and 
character of the scourge are unknown to all. 


Cattle are attacked suddenly 


{Grant Co. Herald. 
Vanna Ourrace. On Wednesday night, 
rsons entered the nursery ° 
Esq., of New Bedford, and 





They were sawed, 
Joss is a total 


and successful horticultu- 

















THE MAINE FARMER: AN 
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Che Bast 


From Sartain’s Magazine. 
SONG OF THE SWALLOWS. 


The nests in spring were full of bluish eggs, 

In summer, full of birds; now autumn comes, 
The nests are empty, and the birds ure gone. 

The soft white clouds are flecked, the sky is bound 
With belts of swallows, stretching from the west, 
To where the east is girded in with haze. 





Stay, swallows, stay! the land is near and bright; 
The sea is far, and dark, and perilous, 

And all beyond is alien and unknown. 

Why should ye fly so soon? why fly at all, 

When you might stay with us through all the year, 
And be in deepening summer all the time? 

Here all the vales are full of dewy flowers, 

The orchard plots are full of juicy fruits, 

And all the purple woods are full of balm. 

Stay, swallows, stay! the flowers and fruit and balm 
Will fade and die when you have left the isle; 

And winds will moan the absence of your songs! 
Stay, swallows, stay! and hear the last year’s birds: 
“We flew o’er many a sea where summer broods, 
But found no iale, no clime like sweet Sicilia!” 


They will not hear, we waste our words in air; 

We might as well go chatter to the crows, 

For they would hear us though they meant to go. 
Go, swallows, go! and thank the Gods for life; 

They watch o’er everything, however small, 

Aud they are very gracious,—for you live! 

Go, swallows, go! and be it all your doom, 

To bear the memory of what you leave— 

For memory will cancel half the sin; 

And be it all your punishment to sing 

Iu tropic islands of Sicilian sweets, 

And shame the tropic birds with summer songs. 





WRITE SOON. 


Long parting from the hearts we love 
Will shadow o’er the brightest face ; 

And happy they who part and prove 
Affection changes not with place. 


A sad farewell is warmly dear, 
But something dearer may be found 
To dwell on lips that are sincere, 
And lurk in bosoms closely bound. 


The pressing hand, the steadfast sigh, 
Are both less earneat than the boon 
Which fervently the last fond sigh 
Begs in the hopeful words, “write soon!” 
“Write soon!”’ oh, sweet request of truth! 
How tenderly its accents come! 
We heard it first in early youth, 
When mothers watched us leaving home! 


And still amid the trampet joys, 

That weary us with pomp and show, 
We turn from all the brassy noise 

To hear this minor cadence flow. 


We part, but carry on our way 
Some loved one’s plaintive spirit tone, 
That as we wander seems to say, 


Affection lives on taith—**Write soon!”’ 
(Sa ee 


Che Story-Celler. 
A caeninal: Werte. 


THE THREE SISTERS. 


[CoNcLUDED.] 








CHAPTER III. 

‘*Of whom may we seek for succor, but of 
Thee, O Lord, who for our sins art justly dis- 
pleased : 

Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust; 
in sure and certain hope of the Resurrection to 
eternal life. 

I heard a voice fiom’ heaven, saying unto me, 
Write. From henceforth blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord ; even so saith the Spirit, 
for they do rest from their labors.’’ 

It was a burial in a village churchyard, and 
standing by an open grave there was one mourner 
only, a woman—Bertha Vaux. Alone, in sad- 
ness and silence, with few tears—for she was 
little used to weep—she stood and looked upon 
her sister's funeral; stood and saw the coffin 
lowered, and heard the first handful of earth fall 
rattling on the coffin lid; then turned away, 
slowly, to seek her solitary house. The few 
spectators thought her cold and heartless ; per- 
haps if they could have raised that black veil, 
they would have seen such sorrow in her face as 
might have moved the hearts of most of them. 

The sun shone warmly over the hill and vale 
that summer's day, but Bertha Vaux shivered as 
she stepped within the shadow of her lonely 
house. It was so cold there ; so cold and damp 
and dark, as if the shadow of that death that had 
entered it was still lingering around. The stunt- 
ed evergreens, on which since they first grew, no 
sunlight had ever fallen, no single ray of golden 
light to brighten their dark sad leaves for years, 
looked gloomier, darker, sadder, than they had 
ever Jouked before; the very house with its closed 
shutters—all closed, except one in the room where 
the dead had lain,—seemed mourning for the 
stern mistress it had lost. A lonely woman now, 
lonely and sad, was Bertha Vaux. 

She sat in the summer evening in her ailent 
cheerless room, It was so very still not evena 
breath of wind to stir the trees ; no voice of living 
thing to break upon her solitude ; no sound even 
of a single footstep on the dusty road ; but in the 
solitude that was around her, countless thoughts 
seemed springing into life; things long forgotten; 
feelings long smothered; hopes once bright— 
bright as the opening of her life had been, that 
had faded and been buried long ago. 

She thought of the time when she and her 
sister, fifieen years ago, had come first to the 
lonely house where now she was ; of a few years 
later—two or three—when another younger sis- 
ter had joined them there; and it seemed to 
Bertha, looking back, as if the house had some- 
times then been filled with sunlight. The dark 
room in which she sat had once been lightened 
up—was it with the light from Gabrielle's bright 
eyes! In these long sad fifteen years, that little 
time staged out so clearly, so hopefully ; it brought 
the tears to Bertha’s eyes, thinking of it in her 
solitude. And how had it ended! For ten years 
nearly, now—for ten Jong years—the name of 
Gabrielle had never been spoken in that house. 
The light was gone—extinguished in a moment, 
suddenly ; a darkness deeper than before had 
ever since fallen on the lonely house. 

The thought of the years that had passed since 
then—of their eventlessness and weary sorrow ; 
and thet the thought of the last scene of all— 
hilt seene which still was like a living presence 
to her—her sister's death. 

Joanna Vaux had been cold, stern and unfor- 
giving wo the last; meeting death unmoved ; re- 
peoting of no hard thing that’ she had done 
throughout her sad, stern life ; entering the val- 
ley of the shadow of death fearlessly. But that 
cold deathbed struck upon the heart of the solitary 
woman who watched beside it, and awakened 
thoughts and doubts there, which would not rest. 
She wept now as she thought of it, sadly and 
quietly, and some murmured words broke from 
her lips, which sounded Jike a prayer—not for 
herself only. 

Then from her sister's deathbed she went far, 
far back—to her own childhood—and a scene 
rose up before her ; one that she had closed her 
eyes on many a time before, thinking vainly that 
80 she could crush it from her heart, but now she 
did not try to force it back. The dark room 
where she sat, the gloomy, sunless house, seemed 
fading froth her sight; the long, long with 
their weary train of shame and 
were forgotien. She was in her old lost home 
again—the home where she was born ; she saw 
a sunny lawn embowered with trees, each tree 





familiar to her and remembered well, and she her- 
self, a happy child, was standing there ; and by 
her side—with soft arms twining round her, 
with tender voice, and gentle, loving eyes, and 
bright hair glittering in the sunlight—there was 
one ! 

Oh, Bertha! hide thy face and weep. She 
was so lovely and so loving, 8° good and so ar 
so patient and so tender, then. Oh! how could st 
thou forget it all, and steel thy heart against her, 
and vow the cruel vow never to forgive her 
sin?’ Thy mother—thine own mother, Bertha ! 
think of it. 

A shadow fell across the window beside which 
she sat, and through her blinding tears Bertha 
looked up, and saw a woman standing there, 
holding by the hand a little child. Her face was 
very pale and worn, with sunken eyes and 
cheeks; her dress was mean and poor. She 
looked haggard and weary, and weak and ill ; 
but Bertha knew that it was Gabrielle come back. 
She could not speak, for such a sudden rush 
of joy came to her softened heart that all words 
seemed awallowed up in it; such deep thank- 
fulness for the forgiveness that seemed given her, 
that her first thought was not a welcome, but a 
prayer. 

Gabrielle stood without, looking at her with 
her sad eyes. 

‘* We are alone,”’ she said, ‘* and very poor; 
will you take us in ¢”’ 

Sobbing with pity and with joy, Bertha rose 
from her seat and harried to the door. Tremb- 
ling, she drew the wanderer in ; then falling on 
her sister’s neck, her whole heart melted, and she 
cried, with gushing tears. 

** Gabrielle, dear sister Gabrielle, I, too, am 
all alone !”’ ; 

The tale that Gabrielle had to tell was full 
enough of sadness. They had lived together, 
she and her mother, for about a year, very peace- 
fully, almost happily ; and then the mother died, 
and Gabrielle soon after married one who had 
little to give her but his love. Avnd after that the 
years passed on with many cares and griefs—for 
they were very poor and he not strong—but with 
a great love ever between them, which softened 
the pain of all they had to bear. At last, after 
being long ill, he died, and poor Gabrielle and 
her child were left to struggle on alone. 

**] think I should have died,’’ she said, as 
weeping, she told her story to her sister, ** if it 
had not been for my boy ; and I could so well 
have borne to die; bat, Bertha, I could not leave 
him to starve! It pierced my heart with a pang 
so bitter that I cannot speak of it, to see his little 
face grow daily paler ; his little feeble form be- 
come daily feebler and thinner ; to watch the sad, 
unchildlike Jook fixing itself hourly deener in 
his sweet eyes—so mournful, so uncompla:sing, 

so full of misery. The sight killed me day by 
day ; and then at last, in my despair, I said to 
myself that I would come again to you. I thought, 
sister—I hoped—that you would take my darling 
home, and then I could have gone away and 
died. But God bless you !—God bless you for 
the greater thing that you have done, my kind 
sister Bertha. Yes—kiss me, sister dear : it is 
so sweet. I never thought to feel a sister’s kiss 
again.”’ 

Then kneeling down by Gabrielle’s side with 
a low voice Bertha said : 

** T have thonght of many things to-day. Be- 
fore you came, Gabrielle, my heart was very full; 
for in the still evening as I sat alone, the memo- 
ries of many years came back to me as they have 
not done for very long. I thought of my two 
sisters : how the one had ever been so good and 
loving and true hearted ; the other—though she 
was just, or believed herself to be so—so hard, 
and stern, and harsh—as, God forgive me, Ga- 
brielle, I too have been. I thought of this, and 
understood it clearly, as Ihave never done be- 
fore: and then my thoughts went back, and 
rested on my mother—on our old home—on all 
the things that I had loved so well, long ago, and 
that for years had been crushed down in my heart 
and smothered there. Oh, Gabrielle, such things 
rushed back upon me; such thoughts of her 
whom we have scorned so many years: such 
dreams of happy by-goue days ; such passionate 
regrets; such hope awakening from its long, 
long sleep—no, sister, let me weep—do not wipe 
the tears away: let me tell you of my penitence 
and grief—it does me good; my heart is so 
full—so full that I must speak now, or it would 
burst !”’ F 

** Then you shall speak to me, and tell me all, 
dear sister. Ah! we have both suffered—we 
will weep together. Lie down beside me; see, 
there is room here for both. Yes; lay your 
head upon me; rest it on my shoulder. Give 
me your hand now—ah ! how thin it is—almost 
as thin as mine. Pvor sister Bertha: poor, kind 
sister !”’ 

So gently Gabrielle soothed her, forgetting her 
own grief and weariness in Bertha’s more bitter 
suffering and remorse. It was very beautiful to 
see how tenderly and patiently she did it, and how 
her gentle words calmed down the other's pas- 
sionate sorrow. So different from one another 
their grief was. Gabrielle's was a slow, weary 
pain, which, day by day, had graduaMy withered 
her, eating its way into her heart; then resting 
there, fixing itself there forever. Bertha’s was 
like the quick, sudden piercing of a knife— a 
violent sorrow, that did its work in hours instead 
of years, convulsing body and soul for a liule 
while, purifying them as with a sharp fire, then 
passing away and leaving no aching pain buta 
new cleansed spirit. 

In the long summer twilight—the beautiful 
summer twilight that never sinks into perfect 
night—these two women lay side by side toge- 
ther; she that was oldest in suffering still com- 
forting the other, until Bertha’s tears were dried, 
and exhausted with the grief that was so new to 
her, she lay silent in Gabrielle's arms—both 
silent, looking into the suinmer night, and think- 
ing of the days that were forever past. And 
sleeping at their feet lay Gabrielle’s child, not 
furgotien by her watchful love, though the night 
had deepened so that ‘she could not see him 
where he lay. 


CHAPTER IV. 

** We will not stay here, sister,’’ Bertha had 
said. ‘This gloomy house will always make us 
sad. It isso dark and cold here, and Willie, 
more than any of us, needs the sunlight to 
strengthen and cheer him, poor boy.” 

** And I, too, shall be glad to leave it,’’ Ga- 
brielle answered. 

So they went. They did not leave the vil- 
lage ; it was a pretty quiet place, and was full of 
old recollections to them— more bitter than sweet, 
perhaps most of them—but still such as it would 
have been pain to separate themselves from en- 
tirely, as, indeed, it is always sad to part from 
things and places which years, either of joy or 
sorm w, have made us used to. So they did not 
leave it, but chose a little cottage, a mile or so 
from their former house—a pleasant little cottage 
in a dell, looking to the south, with honeysuckle 
and ivy twining together over it, up to the 
thatched roof. A cheerful little nook it was, 
not over bright or gay, but shaded with large 
trees all round it, through whose green branches 
the sunlight came, softened and mellowed, into 
the quiet rooms. Aan old garden, too, there was, 
closed in all round with elm trees—a peaceful, 
quiet place, where one would love to wander, 
or to lie for hours upon the grass, looking 
through the green leaves upward to the calm 
blue sky. 


To Gabrielle, wearied with her sorrow, this 
place was like an oasis in the desert. It was so 
new a thing to her to find rest anywhere : to find 
one little spot where she could Jay her down, 
feeling no care for the morrow.* Like one ex- 
hausted with long watching, she seemed now for 
a time to fall asleep. 

The summer faded into autumn; the autumn 
into winter. A long, cold winter it was, the 
snow lying for weeks together on the frozen 
ground ; the bitter, withering, east wind moaning 
day and night, through the great branches of the 
bare old elms, swaying them to and fro, and 
strewing the snowy earth with broken bough; a 
cold and bitter winter, withering not only trees 
and shrubs, but sapping out the life from human 
hearts. 

He was a little delicate boy, that child of Ga- 
brielle’s. To look at him, it seemed a wonder 
how he ever could have lived through all their 
poverty and daily struggles to get bread; how 
that little feeble body had not sunk into its grave 
In the bright summer day a ray of 
sunlight had seemed to pierce to the little frozen 
heart, and warming the chilled blood once more, 
had sentit flowing through his veins, tinging the 
pale cheek with rose ; but the rose faded as the 
summer passed away, and the little marble face 
was pale as ever when the winter snow began to 
fall; the large dark eyes, which had reflected the 
sunbeams for a few short months, were heavy and 
dim again. And then presently there came an- 
other change. A spot of crimson—a deep red 
sore—not pale and delicate like the last, glowed 
often on each hollow cheek; a brilliant light 
burned in the feverish, restless eye; a hollow, 
painful cough shook the litte emaciated frame. 
So thin he was, sé feeble, sosoon wearied. Day 
by day the small, thin hand grew thinner and 
more transparent; the gentle voice and childish 
laugh lower and feebler ; the sweet smile sweeter, 
and fainter, and sadder. 

And Gabrielle saw it all, and bowing to the 
earth in bitter mourning, prepared herself for 
this last great sorrow. 

The spring came slowly on—slowly, very 
slowly. The green leaves opened themselves, 
struggling in their birth with the cold wind. It 
was very clear and bright; the sun shone all day 
long; but for many weeks there had been no 
rain, and the ground was quite parched up. 

**No, Willie, dear,’’ Gabrielle said, ‘* you 
mustn't go out to-day. Itis too cold for you yet, 
dear boy.”’ 

‘But, indeed, it isn’tcold, mother. Feel here, 
where the sun is falling, how warm It is; put 
your hand upon it. Oh, mother, let me go out,”’ 
poor Willie said, imploringly. ‘* I am so weary 
of the hours. I won't try to run about, only let 
me go and lie in the sunlight?” 

‘Not to-day, my darling, wait another day ; 
perhaps the warm winds willcome. Willie, dear 
ehild, it would make you ill, you must not go.”’ 

**You say so every day, mother,’’ Willie said, 
sadly, ‘‘and my head is aching so with staying in 
the house.”’ 

And at last, he praying so much for it, one 
day they took him out. It was a very sunny day, 
with scarcely a cloud in the bright blue sky ; and 
Bertha and Gabrielle made a couch for him ina 
warm sheliered corner, and laid himon it. Poor 
child, he was so glad to feel himself in the open 
air again. It made him so happy, that he laughed 
and talked as he had not done for months before ; 
lying with his mother’s hand in his, supported in 


long ago. 


listening with a strange, passivnate mingling of 
joy and misery to the feeble but merry lutte voice 
that scarceiy ever ceasing, talked to her. 

Poor Gabrielle, it seemed to her such a fearful 
mockery of the happiness that she knew could 
never be hers any more for ever; but, forcing 
back her grief upon he: own sad heart, she laugh- 
ed and talked gaily with him, showing by no 
sign huw sorrowful she was. 

‘Mother, mother!” he cried, suddenly clap- 
pling his little wasted hands, ‘I see a violet-—a 
pure white violet, in the dark leaves there. Oh, 
fetch ittome! ‘It is the first spring flower. 
The very first violet of all! Oh, mother, dear, 
I love them—the little sweet smelling flowers.”’ 

‘*Your eyes are quicker than mine, Willie; I 
shouldn't have seen it, it is such a little thing. 
There it is, dear boy. 
for you.”’ 

‘Ah, they will soon come now. I am so glad 
I have seen the first. Mother, do you remember 
how I used to gather them at home, and bring 
them to Papa when he was ill? He liked them 
too—just as I do now.” 

‘*I remember it well, dear,’’ Gabrielle an- 
swered softly. 

‘**How long ago that time seems now,”’ Willie 
said; then after a moment's peace he asked, a 
little sadly, ‘*Mother, what makes me so different 
now from what I used to be? I was so strong 
and well once, and could run about the whole day 
long; mother, deasy, when shall I run about 
again?” p 

‘You are very weak, dear child, just now. 
We mustn't talk of running about for a litle 
time to come.” 

‘No, not fora little time; but when do you 
think, mother?’ The little voice trembled sud- 
denly: ‘I feel sometimes so weak—so weak, as 
if I never could get strong again.” 

Hush, Gabrielle! Press back that bitter sob 
into thy sorrowful heart, lest the dying child 
hear it! 

‘Do not fear, my darling, do not fear. 
will be quite well, very soon now.” . 

He looked into her tearful eye, as she tried to 
smile on him, with a strange, unchildlike look, 
as if he partly guessed the meaning in her words, 
bat did not answer her, nor could she speak 
again, just then, 

‘Mother, sing to me,” he said, ‘‘sing one of 
the old songs I used to love. I haven’t heard 
you sing for—oh, so long !’’ 

‘Pressing her hand upon her bosom, to stil! 
her heart's unquiet beating, Gabrielle tried to 
sing one of the old childish songs with which, in 
days long past, she had been wont to nurse her 
child asleep. The long-silent voice—silent here 
so many years—awoke again, ringing through 
the still air with all its former sweetness. Though 
fainter than it was of old, Bertha heard it, mov- 
ing through the house; and came to the open 
window to stand there and listen, smiling to her- 
self to think that Gabrielle could sing again, and 
half weeping at some other thoughts which the 
long unheard voice recalled to her. 

“Oh, mother, I like that,’’ Willie murmured 
sofily, as the song died away, “‘it is like long ago 
to hear you sing.” 

They looked into one another's eyes, both filling 
fast with tears ; then Willie, with childish sympa- 
thy, though knowing little why she grieved, laid 
his arm round her neck, trying with his feeble 
strength to draw her toward him. She bent for- 
ward to kiss him; then hid her face upon his 
neck that he might not see how bitterly she wept, 
and he, stroking her soft hair with his little hand, 
murmured the while some gentle words that only 
made her tears flow faster. Se they lay—she 
growing calmer presently—for a long while. 

‘** Now, darling, you have staid here long 
enough,” Gabrielle said at last, ‘* you must let 
me carry you into the house again.”’ 

**Must I goso soon, Mother! See how bright 
the sun is still.”’ 

‘Bat see, too, how long and deep the shadows 
are getting, Willie. No, my dear one, you must 


I wish there were more 


You 





come in now.” ' 


her arms, she, kneeling so lovingly beside hims}- 





‘*Mother, dear, I am so happy to-day—so hap- 
py, and so much better than I have been for a 
long time, and I know it is only because you have 
let me come out here, and lie in the sunlight. 
You will let me come again—every day, dear 
mother ?”’ 

How could she refuse the plexding voice its 
last request? How could she look upon the little | 
shrunken figure, upon the little face, with its be- | 
seeching gentle eyes, aud deny him what he 
asked—that she night keep him to herself a few 
short days longer? 

**You shall come, my darling, if it makes you 
so happy,’’ she said very softly: then she took | 
him in her arms, and bore him to the house, | 
kissing him with a wild passion that she could | 
not hide. | 

And so for two or three weeks, in the bright | 
sunny morning, Willie was always laid on his. 
couch in the sheltered corner near the elm trees ; | 
but though he was very happy lying there, and 
would often talk gaily of the time when he should 
be well again, he never got strong any more. 


Day by day Gabrielle watched him, knowing 
that the end was coming very near; but, with her 
strong mther’s love, hiding her sorrow from him. 
She never told him that he was dying ; but some- 
times they spoke together of death, and ofien— 
for he liked to hear her—she would sing sweet 
hymns to him, that told of the heaven he was so 
soon going to, 

For two or three weeks it went on thus, and 
then the last day came. THe had been suffering 
very much with the terrible cough, each parox- 
ysm of which shook the wasted frame with a pain 
that pierced to Gabfielle’s heart ; and all day he 
had had no rest. It was a day in May—a soft, 
warin day. But the couch beneath the trees was 
empty. He was too weak even to be carried 
there, but lay restlessly turning on his little bed, 
through the long hours, showing by his burning 
cheek, and bright but heavy eye, how ill and full 
of pain he was. And by his side, as ever, Ga- 
brielle knelt, soothing him with tender words; 
bathing the little hands, and moistening the lips; 
bending over him and gazing on him with all her 
passionate love beaming in her tearful eyes. But 
she was wonderfully calm—watching like a gen- 
tle angel over him. 





Through the long day, and far into the night, 
and stilloo restnor ease. Gabrielle never moved 
from beside him ; she could feel no fatigue: her 
sorrow seemed to bear her up with a strange 
strength. At last, he was so weak that he could 
not raise his head from the pillow. 

He lay very still, with his mother’s hand in 
his; the flush gradually passing away from his 
cheek, until it beeame quite pale, like marble ; 
the weary eye half closed, 

‘**You are not suffering much, my child?”’ 

“Oh, no, mother, not now. J am so much 
better!” 

So much better! 
down into her heart! 

‘I am so sleepy,” said the little plaintive voice 
again. **If Igo to sleep, wouldn't you sleep, 
toot You must be so tired, mother.”’ 

**See, my darling, I will lay down here by 
you; let me raise your head a moment—there— 
lay it upon me. Can you sleep so?”’ 

**Ah, yes, mother; that is very good.” 

He was closing his eyes, when a strong impulse 
that Gabrielle could not resist, made her rouse 
him fora moment, forshe knew that he was 
dying. 

**Willie, before you sleep, have you strength 
to say your evening prayer?!’’ 

**Yes, mother.”’ 

Meekly folding the little thin, white hands, he 
offered up his simple thanksgiving ; then said, 
** Our Father.”” The little voice, toward the 
end, was very faint and’weak ; and as he finished, 
his head, which he had had feebly tried to bend 
forward, fell back more heavily on Gabrielle's 
bosom. 

**Good night, mother dear. 

‘‘Good night, my darling. 
Willie, my child !”’ 

And then they never spoke to one another any 
more. One sweet look upward to his mother’s 
face, and the gentle eyes closed forever. 


How deep the words went 


Go to sleep.”’ 
God bless you, 


As he fell asleep, through the parted curtains, 
the morning light stole faintly in. Another day 
was breaking ; but before the sun rose, Gabrielle’s 
child was dead. Sofily in his sleep the spirit 
had passed away. When Bertha came in, after 
the few hours’ rest that she had snatched, she 
found the chamber all quiet, and Gabrielle still 
holding, fulded in her arms, the lifeless form that 
had been so very dear to her. 

There was no violent grief in her. His death 
had been so peaceful and so holy, that at first she 
did not even shed tears. Quite calmly she knelt 
down by his side, when they had laid him in his 
white dress on the bed, and kissed his pale brow 
and lips, looking almost reproachfully on Bertha 
as, standing by her side, she sobbed aloud ; quite 
calmly, too, she Jet them lead her from the room; 
and as they bade her, she lay down upon her bed, 
and closed her eyes as if to sleep. And then in 
her solitude, in the darkened room, she wept 
quite silently, stretching out her arms, and crying 
for her child. 

For many years, two gentle, quiet women lived 
alone, in the little cottage in the dell; moving 
among the dwellers in that country village like 
two ministering angels; nursing the sick, com- 
forting the sorrowful, helping the needy, soothing 
many a deathbed with their gentle, holy words ; 
spreading peace around them wheresvever their 
footsteps went. And ofien in the summer even- 
ings, one of them, the youngest and most beauti- 
ful, would wend her quiet way tothe old church- 
yard; and there, in a green, sunny spot, would 
calmly sit and work for hours, while the lime- 
trees waved their leaves above her, and the sun- 
light shining through them, danced and sparkled 
on a Title grave. 





Snare. A lawyer at Poughkeepsie, was ap- 
plied to during his lifetime, by an indigent neigh- 
bor for his opinion on a question of law, in which 
the interests of the latter were materially involved. 
The lawyer gave his advice, and charged three 
dollars for it. 

‘There is the money,” said his client ; it is all 
that I have in the world, and my family have 
been a long time without pork !”’ 

“Thank God!"’ replied the lawyer, “‘my wife 
never knew the want of pork since we were 
married !”” 

‘Nor never will!’’ rejoined the countryman, 
**so long as she has such a great hog as you!" 

The lawyer was so pleased with the sinartness 
of the repartee, that he forgave the poor fellow 
and returned the money. 





“Mrs. Jenks,”’ exclaimed a bustling old lady, 


**T heard you was robbed the other night. Now 
do tell me all about it; what did the critters 
steal t”” 

“They stole my plate,’ answered Mrs. Jenks, 
quietly. : 

‘‘Massy onus! You don’t say so! 
how much was it worth ?”’ 

‘*A bout two shillings.”’ 

‘Two shillings! Why, what sort of plate 
are you talking about?” 

*‘A small chiney one, marm.”’ 


Why, 





Somebody down east has invented a plan for 
cheap boarding. One of the boarders mesmerises 
the rest, then eats a hearty meal, the mesmerised 
being satisfied from sympathy. 





| Until transplanted they shall bloom above, 


|suddenly as fire would go out if water was 


THE USE OF FLOWERS. 


Sweet human flowers, of passing loveliness, 
Bloom on life’s pathway with celestial splendor ; 
God hade them grow, the pilgrim’s soul to bless ; 
Use them not roughly—they are frail and tender! 


Thou pluckest one to wear upon thy breast ; 
To quaff the fragrance it is ever breathing; 
Oh, cherish lovingly thy bosom’s guest, 
Its graceful tendrils ronnd thy heart-strings wreathing! 


*T will flourish gaily in the light of smiles, 
* And from such sunshine healthful vigor borrow, 
To soothe in turn, with soft enchanting wiles, 

Thy mind, when darkened by a cloud of sorrow. 


Let not the cold winds of unkindly skies 

Chill its warm beauty, lest it droop and languish ; 
And though thou water it with streaming eyes, 

No life return to cheer thee in thine anguish! 


Showering the sweets of true and constant love 
On all thy dear ones, make life ever vernal; 


With brighter hues, unfading and eternal! 





VISIT THE SICK. 


Go to them in their darkened chambers ; go 
with smiles and words of Jove and consolation ; 
you may know sometime, when the gaunt hand 
of sickness presses upon your brow, how sweet 
it isto hear the gentle voice of a friend. Too 
ofien do we neglect those who hold communion 
only with long hours of pain; but is there any 
excuse for such conduct ? 

We can think of nothing that should deter us, 
save diseases that are in their nature contagious. 
Because: our nerves are affected by the long- 
drawn sigh, and complaint of wearing pain, be- 
cause we cannot bear to see the contortions that 
disease forces to the face, should never be rea- 
sons of sufficient weight to banish us from the 
chamber of suffering. 

And those upon whom devolves the care of the 
invalid, should make the sick room as comforta- 
ble to visitors as possible. The odors of medi- 
cine should be counteracted by fresh, sweet air; 
and the bed kept scrupulously clean, and neaily 
made, and all hideous appliances and remedies 
should be kept out of sight of the patient as well 
as the healthier friend. We have been in rooms 
where we could not possibly stay but a few mo- 
ments; where all words of encouragement were 
completely stifled by the close, hot vapor, where | 
the determination to breathe hope and cheerful- 
ness into the ear of the sick one, was checked as 


poured upon it,—because we could not be so 
fool-hardy as to dream of recovery when the vital 
organs were depressed and poisoned by the stifling 
air. We have thought, open your windows, let 
out this noxious atmosphere, let God's great 
medicine have access to the lungs, and softly lave | 
that heated forehead,—but no, no, it would death 
to Jet the air come in upon him—death came, 
nevertheless, and who could wonder? 

It is well if the bright, innocent faces of child- | 
hood are sometimes allowed to cheer the dark- 
ened chamber. 

‘It is better than medicine,” said a poor wast- | 
ed creature, ‘‘to see your little boy ; what laugh- 
ing eyes he has, and what a musical laugh ;"’ and | 
she called the merry child to her bed-side and | 
forgot for the moment her almost intolerable mis- | 
ery, as she pulled at his glossy curls and stroked | 
them back from his forehead ; it was a slight | 
pleasure that could thus rob her of pain; who | 





would not let sunny-hearted children thus minis- | 
ter to the sorely stricken ? 

And one who has been helpless for years, ex- 
claimed when a favorite friend once entered her 
chamber,—"*Oh ! L————, I am so glad to see 
you. I began to fear 1 should pass another lonely 
day. Ihave very few calls, and I suppose I am 
tedious to my acquaintances; they get tired of 
seeing the same emaciated face, and listening to 
the same old rejoinder; but I am never tired— 
and there were tears in her blue eyes—never, 
never, never, of beholding those I love. Oh! 
they cannot tel] how sometimes I yearn till I am 
soul-sick, for a familiar voice, a pleasant face. 
Through the long night I lie awake, and some- 
times, to beguile my pain, count the ticking of 
yonder clock, till Iam nearly bewildered, and 
fancy everything takes form and motion around 
me ; and all day itis the same, with the exception 
of the blessed sun, that always seems pleasant 
tome. Iam not allowed to read, and my poor 
sister must be away to toil for herself and me— 
God bless her. And it is so sweet, oh! sweeter 
than I can express, to ever hear the knock that 
announces a caller. I sometimes think that the 
dear Christians do not spend as much time with 
us poor sick creatures, as they might; but per- 
haps I am querulous and unreasonable.”’ 

Forget not the sick and helpless; they are de- 
pendent very much upon sympathy, and wishing 
them well, or pitying them is but doing a very 
little towards their comfort. Visit them often ; 
it is far better than to dance in the halls of pleas- 
ure, or minister to your own vanities and selfish- 
ness ; and a day is coming when a soft voice shall 
say, ‘inasmuch as ye did it unto these, the least 
of my little ones, ye did it unto me.”’ 

[Olive Branch. 
A CHRISTIAN MOTHER. 

How sweet sounds this name toevery one who 
has been blessed with so faithful a friend as a 
Christian mother. And why is itso? It is be- 
cause of the blessings flowing from her teachings. 
The influence she exerted upon the youthful 
mind has never been forgotten. In maturer years, 
as the mind of him who has been trained in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, returns back 
to scenes of youth, he thinks of that mother, of 
her teachings, of the words of wisdom she then 
uttered ; they are treasured up in his heart, and 
he feels that their influence has attended him and 
guarded him from many snares and temptations 
that lead to the road of ruin and death. He offers 
up to God a prayer of praise for giving him the 
best of earthly gifts, a mother ruling in the fear 
ef God. He recollects her words to him as he 
was about to embark upon the sea of life. ‘My 
son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not.’ 
They have been to him the staff of strength to 
resist evil in every form, and her image is ever 
treasured in his heart, as one who has given him 
the knowledge of true happiness. The influence 
of mothers is never forgotten, be that influence 
goed or bad. Would that all mothers felt the 
need of divine wisdom in the training of their 
children. How much crime, misery and wo 
would it prevent. We should then see more 
true Christianity, more happiness and brotherly 
love. 

May the time soon come when the need of 
Christianity in the training of the youth shall be 
felt and embraced. ‘ {Morning Star. 





The contemplation of distress softens the mind 
of man, and makes the heart better. It extin- 
guishes the seeds of envy and ill-will towards 
mankind, corrects the pride of prosperity, and 
beats down all that fierceness and insolence which 
are apt to get into the minds of the daring and 
fortunate. 


Let your thoughts be fit and suitable for the 
subject. Every day have higher thoughts of 
God, lower thoughts of self, kinder thoughts of 
your: brethren, und more hopeful thoughts all 














around you. 











LITCHFIELD LIBERAL INSTITUTE. 
HE FALL TERM will commence on MONDAY, Bept. 
6th, and centinue 11 weeks : 

Teachers. —CHARLES FAIRMAN, A. B, Principal; 
Miss SARAIL A. BILLINGS, Preceptress; STEPHEN 8. 
KNOWLES, Teucher of Penmanehip and Book-Keeping. 

We are confident that every Departinent of the School 
will be ably and faithfully managed. The experience, efti- 
ciency and success of our present Board of lustructors, 
willy warrant the above conclusion. Those designing to 
tench, to pursue a collegiate course, or lo obtain a merely 
business education, will find their interests curefully at- 
tended to. 

TERMS.—Board, including reom, weod and washing, 
$1.34. Tuition—Common Englich, 63; High Englioh 
and Languages, $350; Drawing and Painting, $1.50 to $2. 

DAVID BILLINGS, 9 

WM. ROBINSON, 

GEO. POTTER, ° § 
Litchfield Corner, August 6, 1852. 


CHINA ACADEMY. 


HE FALL TERM begins August 30th. .V. J. WALK- 
ER, Principal; Mies W. J. WALKER, Preceptress. 
Motto—"“Be Thorough.” Tuition, $3 to 81. Board 
$1 to 81.50. EBEN. SHAW, Sec’y. 
China, August 7, 1852. 33 


TOPSHAM ACADEMY. 

HE FALL TERM of Topsham Academy will com- 
mence on MONDAY, SEPT. 6, and continue eleven 
weeks, uuder the charge of FRANCIS ADAMS, with such 
assisiance ws the circumstances of the Schoo] may require. 

Instruction will be given in the Ancient and Modern 
Languages, and in all the English Branches usually taught 
at our Seminaries. 

The Academy is pleasantly situated, and being but a 
short distance from Bowdoin College, has special advan- 
tages for Students fitting tor College, and those pursuing 
the Higher Studies. 

Young Gentlemen fitting for College will receive a thor- 
ough preparation in Latin and Greek; and we hope to be 
able to afford Scholars ax good an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the Modern Languages, and acquire a 
good English Education, as can be found at any other 
School. 

Terms of Tuition. Common English Branches, $3; 
Iligher do., 84; Languages, $5. 

Board may be obtained in the best of families at reason- 
able prices. 

References. Rev. A. D. Wheeler, Topsham; President 
Woods, Prof. A. 8 Packard, Prof. T. C. Upham, Prof. D. 
R. Goodwin, Bowdoin College. 

Topsham, July 29, 1852. 
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OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has 
been duly appointed Administrator on the Estate 
of BENJ. F. ROBBINS, late of Augusta, in the connty 
of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and has undertaken 
that trust by giving bond as the law directs: All persons 
therefore, having demands against the estate of said de- 
ceased are desired to exhibit the same for settlement; 
and allindebted to said estate are requested to make im- 
mediate payment to ENOS CUANDLER. 
August 9, 1852. 34 
KENNEBEC, 88.—At a Court of Probate, held at Au- 
gusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on 
the 2d Monday of August, A. D. 1852. 
OLOMON LEONARD, Guardian of Uarriet E., 
Albion K. P., Jane E. and Orra A. Leonard, of Angus- 
ta, in said County, miners, having presented his second 
account of Guardianship of said Wards, for allowance: 
Orverep: That the said Guardian give notice to all 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
published three weeks successively im the Maine Farmer, 
printed at Augusta, that they may appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Augusta, in said County, on the 3d 
Monday of Sept. next, at ten of the clock in the fore- 
noon, and shew cause,ifany they have, why the same 
should not be allowed. Db. WILLIAMS, Judge. 
A true copy. Attest—Wa. R. Suiru, Registe:. 31 


KENNEBEC, §S.—At a Court of Probate, held at 
Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, 
on the 2d Monday of August, A. D. 1852. 

ARAH NORTON, widow of EZRA UC. NORTON, 
WO late of China, in said county, deceased, having pre- 
sented ber application for allowance out of the Personal 
Estate of suid deceased: 

Ordered, That the said Widow give notice to all 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
published three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer 
printed at Augusta, that they may appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Augusta, in said County, on the 3d 
Monday of Sept. next, atten of the clock in the fore- 
noon, and shew cause, if any they have. why the same 
should not be allowed, Db, WILLIAMS, Judge. 

A truecopy. Attest—Wa.R.Smcrn, Register. 33 


’ 


KENNEBEC, 8S.—At a Court of Probate, held at Au- 


gusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on 
the 2d Monday of August, A. D. 1852. 
EELSA M. MOORE, Widow of JAMES M. 


MOORE, late of Gardiner, in said county, deceased, 


having presented her application for allowance out of the 


personal Estate of said deceased: 
ORDERED, 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
published three weeks successively in the Maine Parmer, 
printed at Augusta, that they may appear ata Probate 
Court to be held at Augusta, in said County, on the 3d 
Monday of Sept. next, at teu of the clock, in the fore- 
noon, and shew cause, if any they have, why the same 
should not be allowed. D. WILLIAMS, Judge. 
A trae copy. Attest—Wa.R. Smirn, Register. 33 


KENNEBEC, 8S.—At a Court of Probate, held at 
Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, 
on the 2d Monday of August, A. D. 1852. 


SA WILLIAMS, Administrator on the Estate of 
RANDALL, late of Augosta, in said Co., 
deceused, having presented bis account of administration 


JL SETH L 


of the Estate of said deceased, ior allowance: 


Ornperep, That the said Adm'r give notice to all per- 
sons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be pub- 
lished three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, 


printed at Augusta, that they may appear at a Probate 

Court to be held at Augusta, in said County, on the 3d 

Monday of Sept. next, at ten of the clock inthe forenoon, 

and shew cause, if any they have, why the same should 

not be allowed. D. WILLIAMS, Judge. 
A true copy. Attest—Ww. R. Smitru, Register. 


Ata Court of Probate, held at Augusta, within and 





| 
That the said Widow give notice to all 


HOMCGOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Located in Filbert St. above Eleventh, Philadelphia. 
VUE Lectures of tne Regular Course will commence on 
the second Monday of October, and continue until the 
first of March ensuing 
Amount of Pees for « full Course of Lectures, 
Students who have attained two full Courses in oth- 
er Schools, a0 
Matriculation fee, paid only ence, 5 
Practica! Anatomy, 10 
Graduation Fee, a0 
gy The Commencement will take place early in March, 
FACULTY. 
WILLIAM 8. HELMUTH, M. D., Professor of Homan. 
pathic Institates, Pathology, nnd the Practice of Medicine 
WALTER WILLIAMBON, M. D., Protessor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics. 
JOSEPH G. LOOMIS, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics 
and the Diseases of Women and Children 
ALVAN E. SMALL, M. D., Protessor of Physiology and 
Medical Jurisprudence. 
MATTHEW SEMPLE, M. D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Toxicology. 
FRANCIS S1M8, M. D., Professor of Surgery 
WM. A. GARDINER, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 
W. ABHTON REED, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy, 
Students will be admitted to the Hom@opathic Hospital, 
to receive Clinical Instruction, and witness treatment xt 
the bedside of the patients, and Burgical Practice aud Op- 
erations. For further information, address 
WILLIAM A GARDINER, M.D, Dean, 
No. 303 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
CAUTION ! 
HE undersigned having lost a note of hand for $37, 
dated at Augusta, August 6, 1852, to be paid in work 
of G. PHILLIPS, at his shop, on demand, after reasovable 
netice to manufuctore it, if such work was not on hand 
when ordered—this is to caution all persons against pur- 
chasing said nete, and to caution the signers of the same 
against paying the note to any one but me, as it in my 
property. The words “ or bearer” are interlined in sxid 
note. N. ——. 
3 


Vassalboro’, Angust 10, 1852. 


“THE WONDER OF THE WORLD! | 


THE MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT. 
THEGREAT EXTERNAL REMEDY! 
“With a healing balm we come to greet you.” 

HE Volcanic Oi) from Mexico has long been known to 

possess within itself wondertully seothing, healing and 
curative properties, and has been exclusively used by the 
Mexicans for 

Rheumatism, Stiffness of Joints or Limbs, 
And for all other kinds of Sores, U/cers, Burna, Wounds, 

Hard lumps of Tumors, and all kinds of Pains or 

Inflammation, in Man or Beast. 

The happy combination of this wonderful production of 
nature with other powerfal ingredients, in the the MEXI- 
CAN MUSTANG LINIMENT, renders it one of the most 
perfect remedies ever offered to the ufflicted. Tt acts upen 
scientific principles and fixed Jaws of the Creator, and gives 
universal satisfaction wherever itis introduced. It has 
now been about two years betore the American public, 
and over four million bottles have been sold 
in the South and West, and we never heard of a person 
being dissatisfied with it! 

Rheumatism of thirty years standing has been cured in 
four weeks! Try one bottle and you will be satisfied. 

Price 25, 50 and 81 per bottle. 

A. G. BRAGG & CO., Prop: ietors, &t. Louis, Me. 

D. TAYLOR, Jr., General Agent for the New England 
States, 13 and 15 Hanover street, Boston, to whom all 
communications for agencies, &c., must be addressed. 
| Wilson, Fuirbanks & Co., Wholesale Agenta. 


$100 


4w32 











For sale by J. Russell Spaulding, opposite Borton Muse- 
um; W. B. Little, favover street, Borten 

Jn Augusta, Wholesnle and retail, by DILLINGHAM & 
TITCOMB. Country Merchants supplied by them at 
Manufacturers’ prices, and by medicine dealers generally. 


6m28 
CLEAR THE TRACK! 
Improved Separators and Thrashers, Florse 
Powers and Agricultural Implements. 
| HE subscriber continnes te manutacture and keep for 


sale, his RAILWAY HORSE POWERS, which have 
been so generally approved. Also, his SEPARATOR «und 
| THRASHER, with » New Improvement in the process of 
Separating the Grain. He has made an essential liprove- 
ment in the Tooth of the Thrasher, by which not one in 
lfity is hable to be broken out, compared with the old 
| kind, and when worn on one side it may be easily taken 
out upd turned, and then act as well as a new one, thus 
making one Tooth nat twice as long as the old hind. A 
| great variety of other AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
are wade at his Factory in Winthrop. He uses the best 
materials, employs the best workmen, and superintends 
the work himself, and warrauts every thirg from his Shop 
tw be of the first qanlity. L. WHITMAN. 
| Winthrop, daly, 1852. 30 
| - a 
| AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL, 

For the Cure of Coughs, Colds, Hoarsencas 
Breuchitis, Heoping-Cough, Cron pAsth= 
ma and Consumption. 

And for the Relief of Patients in advanced stages of 
Consumption. 

F all the nomerous medicines extant, (and some of 

them valuable, for the cure of pulmenary complaints, 
nothing has has ever been found which could compare in 
its effects with this preparation. Others cure sometimes, 
but at all times and in all diseases of the lunge and throut 
where medicine can give reliet, this willdeit. Itis plens- 
aut to take, and pertectly safe in accordance with the di- 
rections. We donot advertise for the information of those 
who have tried it, bat for those who have not. Families 
that have known its value will not be without it, and by 
its timely use, they are secare from the dangerous con- 
sequences of Coughs and Colds which neglected, ripen 
into fatal consumption, 

The Diploma of the Massachusetts Institute was award- 
ed to this preparation by the Beard of Jidges in Septem- 
ber, 1647; ulso, the Medals of the three great Institutes of 
Art, in this country; also the Diploma of the Ohiv Losti- 
tute at Cincinnati, has been given to the Cueray Pecro- 
Rat, by their Government, in consideration of ite extra- 
ordinary excellence and usetuluess in curing affections of 
the Longs and Throat, 

Read the following opinion founded on the long expe- 
rience of the eminent Physicians of the Port and City of 
Sr. Jouns, May 8, 185). 


Dr. J.C. Ayer—PFive years trial of your CHERRY 


for the County of Kennebec, on the 2d Monday of PECTORAL in my practice, has proved what I foresaw, 


August, A. D. 1852. 


V THEREAS, the Commissioners appointed to set out 


SUM, late of Belgrade, in said county, deceased , her dower 
in the real estate of which the sxid James Hersum, died 
seized, have made return of their doings into the Probate 
Ollice in said county: 

Orveren, That notice be given to the heirs at law and 
all others interested in said e-tate, by publishing this order 


three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, printed in 


Augusta, that they may appear at a Probate Court, to be 
held at Augusta, on the third Monday of Sept. next, at ten 
o'clock, ferenoon, and shew cause, if any they have, why 
the report of suid Commissioners shonid not be accepted 
D. WILLIAMS, Judge. 
A true copy. Attest—Wwm. R. Suitn, Register. 33 


At a Court of Probate, held at Augusta, within and 
for the County of Kennebec, on the 2d Monday of 
August, A. D. 1852. 

\ 7JHEREAS, the Commissioners appointed to set ont 

/ to JUDITH AUSTIN, widow of MOSES AUSTIN, 
jate of Belgrade, in said County, deceased, her dower in 
the real estate of which the said Moses Austin died seized, 
have made return of their doings into the Probate Ojlice, 
in said County: 

Oxaperen, That notice be given to the heirs at law and 
all others interested in said estate, by publishing this or- 


der three weeks successively in the Maine Parmer, print. | 


ed in Augusta, that they may appear at a Probate Court, 
to be held at Augusta, on the 38d Monday of Sept. next, 
at ten o'clock, furenoon, and shew eanse, if any they 
have, why the report of said Cotsmissioners should not 
be accepted D. WILLIAMS, Judge. 

A true copy. Attest—Wwa. R. Sarru, Register. 33 


a CHAIN PUMPS. 52 sae 


ITE Subseriber manufactures and puts down CITAIN 

PUMPS of the Improved Construction, at reduced 
prices. LUTHER WHITMAN. 
Wiuthrop, Dec. 23, 1851. 5201 


TO THE LADIES. 


F you have not bought that THIN DRESS yet, we will 
sell you beautiful Sik and Wool Berages, entirely new 
designs, for 17¢ per yard. Also, very fine French and Am- 
erican Printed Lawns, at greatly reduced prices, to close 
them out. Also, a few Berage deLanes still left, at your 
own prices. For want of Room and Money we cannot let 
Goods lie over out of season, but they must be sold. 
F. LYFORD & CO., one door north of Stanley House. 
Augusta, July, 1852. 29 


STORAGE AND WHARFAGE. 
Blanding & Dyer, Successors to N. Flagg, 
ESPECTFULLY inform the public that they intend to 
carry on the Storage and Whartage Business at RE- 
DUCED RATES. Prompt attention will be paid to a)l 
Goods in their care. 

B. & D. having made arrangements with good and equi- 
table Companies, will procure FIRE and MARINE IN- 
SURANCE at reduced rates if requested. 

Augusta, Feb. 9, 1852. 7 


DR. POLLARD 

ILL VISIT AUGUSTA, Thursday, Aug. 19th. and 

mav be consulted antil Monday, Aug. 23d, at JOHN 
PINKHAM, Esq.’s, Court street. Dr. POLLARD will also 
visit BUCKFIELD, Thureday, August 26th, and may be 
consulted at WM. CREASEY'S Hetel, antil Tuesday, 
August 3ist. Consultation free to all. 

A. W. POLLARD, Original Vegetable Physician. 
Portland, August 19th, 1852. 2w34 


WANTED, 
<4 SACK, VEST and PANT MAKERS wanted, to 
v whom cush nnd the highest prices will be puid. 
Also, SIX GOOD SEWERS, to work on Custom Work. 
Apply to GUPTILL & GARDINER 
Hallowell, August, 1852. ° dwt 











5() BULS. SOUR FLOUR for sale by 
OU “ang. 10. 3w33 Ss ARNO A. BITTUES. 


NGLISH LINSEED OI1L.—700 gallons in store and for 
sule in quantities to suit, very low for cash, by 
29 CUSHING & BLACK. 











ULES HAUEL’S Just/y Celebrated Articles for the 
Toilet.—Another invoice just received direct from 
Philadelphia, consisting in part of Eau Lustral Hair Re- 
storative, Eau Divine DeVenus, Nymph Soap, Sapona- 
ceous Compound, Liquid Hair Dye, Crystalline Wash 
Balls, together with a large assortment of Pomades and 
Perfumery, for sale by the Agents, 2 
July 11, 1852. 29 wee GUSTING & BLACK. 


STRAYED OR STOLEN, 


\ROM the Pasture of the subscriver, on the 
asst night of the 25th inst., a LIGHT CHEST- 





NUT COLORED MARE, about 14 years old, 

with three white feet aud a white —ve = — 

d. Said Mare had a email stripe of white hair 

aa recom caused by the fastening of the blanket. 

Bhe is of good size, in good flesh, aud hus a dark mane and 

tail. Whoever will return said Mare to the subscriber, 

or give information leadiug to her diseovery, shall be suit- 
ably rewarded. PETER COOPER. 

Bowdoniham, July 28, 1852. 4w382 


J 
DR. J. S. HOUGHTON’S PEPSIN, 
The true Gastric Fluid or Gastric Juice, 

OR the cure of Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Jaundice, Liv- 
er Complaints, Consumption, an Nervous Decline. 
Prepared from Rennet, or the fourth stomach of the Ox, 
after directions of Baron ~ ¢ the great Physiological 
Chemist, by J. 3. HOUGHTON, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price 8! per Bottle. Agents and the trade supplied at 

manufacturers’ prices, by JAMES DINSMORE & SON, 

General Agents for Maine. 
Skowhegan, July 13, 1852. 3m30 


to TAMSON HERSUM, widow of JAMES HER- | 


from its Composition, must be trne—that it eradicates and 
cures the colds and coughs to which we, in this section, 
ure peculiarly liable. 
| I think its equal has not yet been discovered, nor dol 
kuow how a better remedy can be made fur the distempers 
fo the Throat and Lungs. 
| J.J. BURTON, M.D. F.R.S 
See what it has done on a wasted constitution, not only 
| in the following case, but a thousand more: 
Supswry, Jan. 24th, 1851. 
Dr. Ayer—In the month of July last, I was attacked by 
a Violent diarrha@a in the mines of California. I returned 
to San Francisco in hope of receiving benefit trom achange 
| of climate and diet. My diarrha@a ceased, but was follow- 
| ed by a severe cough, and mach soreness. | finally started 
| fur home, but received no benefit from the voy age. My 
|econgh continued to grow worse, and when 1 arrived in 
New York, | was at once marked by my “~cquaintances as 
a victim ef consumption, I must confess*ahat I saw no 
sullicrent reason to doubt what my friends all believed, 
| At this time Leommenced taking your truly invalosbie 
| medicine with litle expectation of deriving any benefit 
trom its use. You would not receive these lines did 1 not 
| regard it my duty to state to the afflicted, through you, 
| that my health, in the apace of eight months, is tully re- 
| stored. lL attribute it to the use of your CHERRY PEUC- 
| TORAL. Yours traly, WM. W. SMITH, 
| WasuinoTon, Pa., April 12, 1848. 
Dear Sir—Feeling that I have been spared from a pre 
mature grave. through your instrumentality by the provi 
| dence of God, 1 will tuke the liberty to express to you my 
| gratitude. 
A cough and the alarming symptoms of consumption 
| had reduced me too low to leave me anything like hope, 
when iny physician brought mea bowtle of your Peeroran. 
It scemed to afford immediate relief, and now in afew 
| weeks time has restored me to sound health, 
| li it will do tor others what it has for me, you are cer- 
| tainly one of the benefactors of mankind, 
| Sincerely wishing you every blessing, 
Iam very respectfully yours, 
JOHN J. CLARKE, Rector of St. Peter’s Church. 
With such assurance and from such men, no stronger 
proot can be adduced unless it be from its effects upon 
trial. 
Prepared and Sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical 
Chemist, Lowgll, Mass. Price 81,00 per bottle. 
Sold by CUSHING & BLACK, DILLINGHAM & TIT- 
COMB, Augasta; C. P. Branch, Gardiner; Rowe & Clark, 
Lewiston; I. Douham, Readfield; Stanley & Bradford, 
Winthrop; and by druggists throughout the State. 
eop3ml7 
V Wool, by DAVIS & MULLIKEN, 
One Door North of the P. O. 
Augnata, June 7, 1852. 24 


LS fang hate: VARNISH & FLORENCE WHITE PAINT» 
a beautiful article for a White Finishing Coat, and 
it will not change its color. For sule by 

15 DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB. 





J OOL.—Cash and the highest price paid for Fleece 





AST STEEL SHOVELS and HOES for sale by 
May 18, 1852. 21 B. LIBBY & CO. 


THE MAINE FARMER, 
PUBLISHED THURSDAY MORNINGS, 


By RUSSELL EATON, 
Ofice over Granite Bank, Water Street. 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS.—One dollar and seventy-five cents peranr um 
ifpaid in advance, two dollars, if paid within the yea’, 
two dollars and fifty cents, if payment is delayed beyond 
the year. 

(iy Any person who will obtain six good subscribers 
shall be entitled to a seventh copy for one year. 

7 Advertisements inserted at the rate of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per square of twenty lines, for three in- 
serttions, and twenty cents foreach subsequent inser- 
tion. Circulation, 6000 Copies. 





AUTHORIZED AGENTS. 
SeesBichep, Winthrop, szree & Hayward, Bangor. 


rT, 


E.B. Simonton, 
Wn Oyen ay. Wat'ile 

. e We ’ 
y y itennewell, China. ’ {S: Adams, Bowdoin, 
Wm. Percival, So. China. )D. Ingham, Farmington, 
G. M. Atwood, Gardiner, jO. Ro nson, Windhar 
J. Blake, No. Turner, ‘E. G. Buxton, N. Yarmo’th, 
O. B. Butler, Farmington, {Ervin Robinson, B. Sumner 
Hiram Jaqueth, Albion. (J, B. Ludden, Lee. 
G. L. Bennett, Parsonsfield.\B, Streeter Mercer. 
J. B. Rolfe, Rumford. ‘H. EB. Dyer, New Sharon. 

J. M. eerig Mt. eae 


Lamb, Carroll, 





A. T. Mooers, Aroostook, 
Alden Baker. Litchfield. 
EB. Dana, Jr., Newcastle. 
G. H, B. Woodbury, Dover, 
R. H. Ford, Minot 8s 
saac Jones, Brunswick. 
. A. Boynton, Detroit. 
. F. Wethern, N Portland/Oliver Hasty, Lim 

. ¥. Burgin, Red Beach, °F. Purinton, W. F = 
. Plimpton, No. Yarmouth)J. M. Shaw, So. Waterf 

. A. Ford, So. Waterford, ‘Lyman Bolster, West Peru 
A. Gushee, A 


-_ 


‘Henry Boynton, Detroit. 
‘Henry Davis, Little River, 


OZSPpn 


eton. 
nton, 
id. 


ds beaded | 


I. W. Joy, Limington. 
T.c. Wi Fryeburg 
H. B. Lovejoy, Fayette. 


[cp All letters on business connected with the 
office, should be addressed to the Publisher, “R. 
Eaton, Augusta, Me.” 








